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“Green hills an’ meadows sweet, e 
Birds where blooms are swingin’. 








OR the next three months the cultivation of the crops will demand 
F by far the larger part of the time on most Southern farms. To 
do this work most economically and most effectively—to do it 

in such a way that maximum crops with a minimum of expensive labor 


used right now with profit by a very large proportion of our readers. 
With our beating spring rains and drying winds hard crusts are com- 
mon, and it is often difficult to get good stands, especially of cotton. 
Right here, by using it just as soon as the ground becomes dry enough, 





may result—this is an object that every progressive farmer may well 


strive for. 

Keeping down the grass and weeds and con- 
serving the moisture supply should be the chief 
ends sought in cultivating our ordinary field 
crops, and the methods and implements that 
accomplish these most economically, with the 
least injury to the root system of the crop in ques- 
tion, should be the ones used. With a field so 
wide and conditions so diverse as exist in our 
Progressive Farmer territory, it is manifestly 
impossible to prescribe particular implements or 
particular methods. However, we do believe 
that there are a few practices that are good—or 
bad—all over the South, and we want to call 
attention to what we consider a few of these, 


First of all, we are sure that the section har- 
row—or a weeder on light sandy lands—may be 


is where the harrow demonstrates its great value. 
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Don’t forget that a 
good stand of strong, vigorous plants is a long 
step toward a profitable crop. 

Then comes the matter of depth of cultiva- 
tion. The first cultivation or two, particularly 
on rather tight soils or after packing rains, may 
well be rather deep; but thereafter to secure the 
best results shallow cultivation should be care- 
fully practiced. Nor is it enough to assume that 
this is being done—for in many cases careful in- 
spection will show that plant roots are being 
cut wholesale, with a permanent stunting of the 
crop as a result. 

We might say more on this subject, and par- 
ticularly about the folly of the turn plow in cul- 
tivation and the losses that come in most cases 


from laying by on a high bed; but we expect to 
deal with these more at length in later issues. 
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To make the most money out of your hay crop, 
you must handle it quickly. . 

You must know positively that your machines 
will be in shape to work from early till late with- 
out one moment's delay. 

FLYING DUTCHMAN HAY TOOLS are 
the best made—most reliable hay tools on the 
market. ‘They can be depended upon every min- 
ute of the haying season. 

Many users say “They are trouble proof.” 
They are sosimple in construction; so easy for 
the inexperienced person to operate that they 
should and have in hundreds of cases run for 
years without one minute lost during the haying 
season nor one cent spent for repairs. 


ADRIANCE MOWER 


60 Years of Unequaled Service and Success 


Simplest in construction—easiest to operate— 
lightest draft—most powerful cutter 
—needs fewest repairs. 
Adjustable Carrying Spring takes 
unnecessary weight off the Cutter 
Bar and puts it on the wheels, reduc- il — 
ing draft and increasing traction power. ae — 
Automatic Spring Draft prevents damage when striking obstructions. ; 
Knife starts instantly when thrown into gear. Adjustable Hard Steel Wearing 
Plates keep the knife head in correct position. Cuts like new after many years of use. 
Cutter bar moves up and down freely without binding, and always follows the 
ground, no matter how uneven it may be. It folds over the tongue, insuring against 
accidents, No bolts to fasten. : 
Exposed Pawls and Ratchets save trouble and repair bills. 
Forward Acting Foot Lever is natural, easy and safe. 


Flying Dutchman Hay Loader 


Positively the simplest 
Handles Swath or Windrow iueiieair one. eee 
Without Adjustment— 


A one-man loader—sim- 
M)ple in construction, practi- 
cal in operation. 

Driven direct from axle, without 
chains, cogs, sprockets, gearing or 
webs of any sort. Nothing to lose, 
break or get out of order. 

Anyone who can drive a team 
can handle this loader ALONE. 
It puts on a big half load before 
you have to touch it with a fork. 

Extra long stroke does not 
thresh out the seed, break hay or 
pound the machine. Yielding 
deck prevents clogging. 

All Steel Frame cannot warp, 
sag, rot or get out of shape. 


See your FLYING DUTCHMAN DEALER about these machines. 
Also FLYING DUTCHMAN SIDE DELIVERY RAKE and TEDDER 
and ADRIANCE ALL STEEL DUMP RAKE. 

Write us for FREE BOOKLETS. 


MOLINE PLOW CO. 


Dept. 10 MOLINE, ILL. 
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Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed 


E WILL positively make good the less sustained by any subscriber as a 

result of fraudulent misrepresentations made in The Progressive Farmer 
on the part of any advertiser who proves to be a deliberate swindler. This 
does not mean that we will try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable 
business houses and their patrons, but in any case of actually fraudulent deal- 
ings, we will make good to the subscriber as we have just indicated. The 
conditions of this guarantee are, that the claim for loss shall be reported to 
us within one month after the advertisement appears in our paper and after 
the transaction complained of; that our liability shall cover only the purchase 
price of the article in question, nor aggregate over $1,000 on any one adver- 
tiser, and that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: “I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the 
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Readers in the Carolinas, Virginia, Georgia and Florida should 
always address their letters to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 














Prizes for Cotton Cultivation Letters 


The Progressive Farmer believes that in most parts of the 
South the cultivation of the cotton crop is too expensive and 
tedious a process, and that too many hoeings are in many 
cases necessary. 

To get the viewpoint of our readers on this matter we 
offer four prizes—$5.00 for the best and $2.50 each for the 
three next best—for letters from our cotton-grower readers 
who cultivated their cotton most economically last year. 

These letters must be to the point and preferably not over 
600 or 800 words in length. Tell how you did the work, and 
why you were able to cultivate as you did. 

All letters must be in our hands before Saturday, May 9. 

WRITE YOURS AT ONCE. 


SAW 10 LOGS 

WITH AN : : 
AMERICAN Sere nites 
SAW MILL “SSi“*o 


Ten 18 foot logs averaging 14 inches thick 
make 1000 feet of lumber worth $25 t 





AND GET 
LUMBER 
WORTH. 


$2510$40 


2500 feet per day. Get an “American’’ be- 
v9) cause itsaws more and better lumber with 
in yourlocal market. Costs you only $4to Z5to less help and power than any other. Make bi; 
saw 1000feet with an **American” PortableSaw money every winter when the farm doesn’t need 
Mill, Think of the profits! Why, that timber on ye. Hundreds of farmers aredoing a 
your wood-lotis just like wheat. Reapit withan ring business with “American” milis. Y 


feu can 
axe. Harvest it with an inexpensive, lightrun- do thesame, for there are wood-lots around youif 
ning “American” Portable Saw Mill you can o 


you have none yourself. Read enthusiastic letters 
erate yourself. No experience needed. An&8H.P. from farmers in our free Book Novog that tells 
gas engine and an “‘American” mill saws upto all aboutfarm lumbering, 
Write our nearest office today for Free Book No. 21 
AMERICAN SAW MILI. MACHINERY CoO. Hope Streex, Hackettstown, N. J. 
Columbia, 8. C. Atlanta, Ga, New Orleans, La. 














RAZOR, STROP, AND HONE $1.50; YOUR TOBACCO BARN 








$27.80 SAVED IN ONE MONTH 


We can refer you to many satisfied users of 
ALAMO OIL ENGINES. 

These Engines quickly pay for themseives over 
the cost of using Gasoline. 


ALAMO OIL ENGINES, 


ABSOLUTELY pahl 
RELIABLE om 

As Steady As Steam 

SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


THE ALAMO MFG. CO., -:- HILLSDALE, MICH. 


SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTORS 
The Gibbes Machinery Co., Columbia, S. C. 
B. F. Avery & Sons, New Orleans and Memphis. 
McGowin-Lyons Hardware & Supply Co., Mobile, Ala. 














Should Be Covered With 
Spotless 
Rubber 
Rooting 


Is especially suitable for this purpose 
and makes a very satisfactory roof— 
stands the heat, turns water, wears 


This full hollow ground imported Razor, round welland Saves. you money. Netetseso lye 








or square point, retail value $1.50, also finest 
grade double strop one side heavy horse hide, 
other side best webbing, retail price 75 cents, and 
high grade American hone, retail price 50 cents, 
all for $1.50 post paid. Use them 10 days, then 
if not satisfactory, return them at our expense 
and we will refund your money. 


CAROLINA CUTLERY CO., 
Dept.A, Box 402, 








cehesertaet pee TY Finished Lumber 
er = Set Always Sells 


work it up— get | 
that sure money | 
yourselves. Use the | 


Hustler Planer 


and Matcher 


for flooring, ceiling. weather- | 


boarding, etc. None better, costs little 


makes money quickly. Write today for circular 


and prices, 


SALEM IRON WORKS 
j 805 8. Liberty St. 





Greensboro, N. C. 


Winston-Saiem, N.G. 


prices—nothing to pay for but quality. 

1 Ply Spotless Rubber Roofing $0.87. 

2 Ply Spotless Rubber Roofing 1.08. 

3 Ply Spotless Rubber Roofing 1.34. 
Every roll guaranteed fresh, new, perfect 
roofing, 108 square feet to the roll—covers 
100 square feet of surface. Nails and ce- 
ment free. Shipped quick from Richmond 
—little freight. 


THE SPOTLESS CO. 175,She:tee tane 


$10 A DAY 
FOR YOU 








IMPROVED MONITOR 
Self Heating Iron makes 
ironing a pleasure 


Over 575,000 sold—everyMon- 
itor sells another. and- 
somest iron made, the right 
shape, the right size, right 
weight. Easy to operate. 
Heat regulated instantly. 
Every home a prospect. Mea 
4 and women agents 


. Socan 
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The Monitor Sad tron Co. 
426 Wayne St., Big Prairie,0. 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


By TAIT BUTLER 








GYPSUM OR LAND PLASTER 


Instead of This Material, Better Re- 
sults Are Obtained by Using 
Ground Limestone and Acid Phos- 
phate 


W* HAVE had several inquiries 
regarding the use of gypsum or 
land plaster, of which this is a fair 
sample: 

“Please give me the contents of the 
old-fashioned land plaster. Also, 
where can I get this kind of ferti- 
lizer? I want it to sow on red clover 
in May or June. I have seen my 
father use it 15 years ago and you 
could tell to the fraction where he 
used it from where he didn’t.” 

Land plaster or gypsum is calci- 
um sulfate (sometimes incorrectly 
called sulfate of lime), plus some wa- 
ter. In fact, it contains about 21 per 
cent of water and 29 per cent of cal- 
cium (CaSO 4 2H2 O). It is not advis- 
able, however, to buy calcium (lime) 
in this form, for strictly speaking it 
is not a plant food; does not correct 
acidity or sweeten a sour soil, and 
if used continuously may actually 
have an injurious effect on the soil, 
It is spoken of as a soil ‘‘stimulant,” 
because under certain conditions it 
sets free and renders available for the 
plants potassium and phosphorus. 

It has been used for two purposes 
chiefly: 

1. In stables to absorb the liquid 
manure or urine and to mix with the 
solid manure. When thus used it 
combines with the ammonia and pre- 
vents the loss of ammonia or nitro- 
gen into the air. 

2. In the past it has been exten- 
sively used on legumes, especially on 
clover, and increased the production. 
This, as already indicated, was prob- 
ably due to the plant foods, potassi- 
um and phosphorus, already in the 
soil being rendered available to the 
clover through the action of the land 
plaster. The legumes use a large 
amount of calcium (lime), and po- 
tassium, and that red clover takes 
advantage of the potassium set free 
by an application of land plaster is 
proved by an increased per cent of 
potassium in the plants after an ap- 
plication of land plaster has been 
made. 

We do not now advise the use of 
land plaster, because its cost is out 
of proportion to the benefits derived. 
For sweetening soils and for the ef- 
fect it has on the soils and the plant- 
foods they contain we advise the use 
of ground limestone—calcium car- 
bonate. 

For red clover we would apply the 
ground limestone a month or more 
before sowing the clover and then 
apply acid phosphate at the time of 
sowing the clover. If land plaster— 
calcium sulfate—is really needed, 
acid phosphate contains a good quan- 
tity of it and also contains phosphoric 
acid, which is needed by the clover 
on most soils. 





Soil Inoculation for Peanuts 

READER wishes to know if it is 

necessary to inoculate the soil for 
peanuts, or if cowpeas, which have 
grown successfully on the land, will 
furnish the inoculation of the soil for 
peanuts? 

It is not customary to inoculate 
the soil for peanuts. This may be 
due to the fact that the small Spanish 
peanut is most likely to be the va- 
riety used in any section taking up 
the growing of peanuts for the first 
time, and this variety is usually 


planted in the shell. In such case 
the germs are apt to be introduced 
with the planted peanut. It is also 
possible that the germs that live on 
the roots of the peanut and gather 
nitrogen from the air are already 
more generally distributed through 
the soils of the South than are the 
germs that live on the roots of some 
other legumes. 

While these are facts there is am- 
ple evidence to show that some soils 
are not inoculated with the germs 
that are necessary for the best de- 
velopment of the peanut plant. Such 
soils would produce a better crop if 
inoculated at the time of planting the 
peanuts, but the cowpea does not 
furnish this inoculation. 

There is good proof that the germs 
that live on the roots of some le- 
gumes are sufficiently like those liv- 
ing on the roots of certain other le- 
gumes to make the one inoculate 
for the other, and this seems to have 
led some into the error of believing 
that any one legume will inoculate 
for all others. It is pretty well es- 
tablished that any one of the legumes 
in the following groups of legumes 
will inoculate for any other legume 
in the same group: 

Group 1—<Alfalfa, 


Sweet clover or melilotus, 
Bur clover. 


Group 2—Red clover, 
Alsike clover, 
White clover, 
Crimson clover, 


Group 3—Vetches, 

English or Canadian field pea, 
Garden pea, 

In so far as we know the following 
legumes require separate or special 
inoculation: 

Cowpeas, Soy beans, 

Velvet beans, | Peanuts, 

Japan clover or lespedeza, 

Of course, some of these, like Ja- 
pan clover and cowpeas, are so gen- 
erally grown that most soils are al- 
ready inoculated and others, as stated 
regarding peanuts, may carry the in- 
oculation with the seed; but it is be- 
lieved that the germs living on their 
roots are sufficiently different tc 
make separate inoculation necessary 
if the special germs for any one of 
these legumes are not already in the 
soil. 





Oat, Wheat, and Rye Hay Again 


READER asks: ‘At what stage 

should wheat, rye and oats be cut 
to make the best hay?” 

In The Progressive Farmer for 
April 18 is an article dealing with 
this question as related to oats, and 
in a general way the same facts will 
apply to the cutting of wheat and rye 
for hay. In fact, it is still more im- 
portant that wheat, and especially 
that rye, be cut rather green in or- 
der to make good hay; for wheat 
and rye straw, when allowed to get 
ripe, are harder and less palatable 
than oat straw. 

Hunt, in his “Forage and Fiber 
Crops,” says that it has been found 
that there is an “increase of one- 
fourth from the period of full bloom 
until seeds were formed” in the feed 
nutrients of several grasses used for 
hay. On the other hand, there is a 
loss of feed nutrients during the same 
period with the legumes, probably 
because of the loss of leaves. 

As wheat, oats and rye are really 
grasses we may conclude that the 
feed nutrients increase from bloom- 
ing to maturity, and this is borne 
out by the digestible nutrients in 
green oat forage in the milk stage 
“of the grain and when in full bloom, 


as given by Henry, in his ‘‘Feeds and 
Feeding,” as follows: 





Carbo- 
Protein} _hy- 
drates 





Ibs. 
2.5 
1.1 


Ibs. 
18.2 
12.4 


Ibs. 
1.0 
0.5 


Fresh green oat for- 
age, in milk stage_.. 

Fresh green oat for- 
age, in bloom 














In view of these figures it is not 
surprising that Henry says, on Page 
170 of ‘“‘Feeds and Feeding,’ ‘““When 
intended for hay, the cereal grasses 
(oats, wheat, barley, rye, etc.), 
should be cut while the grains are 
in the early milk stage, at which time 
the stems and leaves may be cured 
into bright, dust-free hay of good 
quality.””’ We would stress the early 
part of this statement, for at a later 
period the straw of wheat and rye 
will be so ‘‘woody” and unpalatable 
as to constitute a very poor quality 
of hay. In fact, we question if in 
the case of rye a more salable hay 
would not result from cutting it just 
before blooming, although probably 
it would be of lower feeding value. 
At least, unless rye is cut while the 
straw is still thoroughly green it 
makes mighty poor hay. 





Relative Feeding Values of Cotton- 
seed Meal, Corn and Oats 


READER says he saw in The Pro- 

gressive Farmer where I stated 
that the “‘feeding value of cottonseed 
meal was double that of corn or 
oats.”” I never intended to convey 
uch an idea. What I think I stated 
Was something like the following: 
“Ten pounds of corn and two pounds 
of cottonseed meal is a better ration 
than 14 pounds of corn.’’ Now, while 
there are four pounds less corn in 
the first ration and only two pounds 
of cottonseed meal added that is far 
from the general statement that two 
pounds of cottonseed meal are equal 
to four pounds of corn. In fact, with 
cowpea hay for roughage and oats 
for grain we would rather have two 
pounds of corn than two pounds of 
cottonseed meal. But when _ the 
roughage is grass hay and the bal- 
ance of the grain corn then we would 
rather have two pounds of cottonseed 
meal than four pounds of corn; or 
rather to state the matter another 
way, we would rather have ten 
pounds of corn and two pounds of 
ecttonseed meal with grass hay for 
roughage than to have 14 pounds of 
corn and grass hay. In other words, 
14 pounds of corn and grass hay 
does not form a Ttc-lanced ration. 
They supply more carbohydrates than 
necessary, but not enough protein; 
while ten pounds of corn, two 
pounds of cottonseed meal and grass 
hay supply about the right quantities 
of both protein and carbohydrates. 





Feed for Horses and Mules at Work 


READER gays he is feeding horses 

and mules peavine hay and equal 
parts of corn and oats; but that some 
of the older animals seem to need 
something more, and he has pur- 
chased cottonseed meal to supplement 
these other feeds. 

Peavine hay and equal parts of 
corn and oats should make a splen- 
did ration for horses and mules do- 
ing farm work and we doubt if cot- 
tonseed meal will materially improve 
the ration. The peavine hay and oats 
should supply all the protein needed 
without any cottonseed meal, but a 
small quantity of cottonseed meal, 
say a pound or a pound and a half 
(two-third of a quart to a quart) a 
day will add a little more variety and 
will probably make as good a ration, 
although, as stated, it is doubtful if 
the ration will be materially im- 
proved, And from the standpoint of 


a balanced ration, according to the 
“standard,” it will not be as good ag 
the peavine hay, corn and oats, with 
but the cottonseed meal. But from 
the standpoint of the horse there ig 
no denying that a little cottonseed 
meal added to a ration frequently ac+ 
complishes wonders in the improved 
condition of the animals. 





Value of Mixed Oat and Wheat Hay 


P hgrr ge asks: “What is the feed 
value of hay—wheat and oats— 
half and half, cut in the bloom. Say 
when the grain begins to form? How, 
will well-cured hay of this kind com< 
pare in feed value with good timothy, 
hay?’’ 

We are unable to find digestion ex4 
periments affording information on) 
the feeding value of just such hay, 
as that described, but assuming that 
the ordinary wheat hay will not differ 
largely from macaroni wheat hay, aj 
mixture of oat and wheat hay cut in| 
the milk stage will have approvxi- 
mately the following digestible nutris 
ents in 100 pounds. If cut in bloom 
it will not be quite so nutritious, buf 
may be more palatable: 





—" 


Fats 


Carbo- 


Protein hyd’tes 





“i Oat and Wheat 
4.5 lbs 
2.8 Ibs 


42.7 Ibs 
42.4 Ibs 


1.2 Ibs 
1.3 Ibs 














It appears that these hays are very, 
similar in composition. The oat and 
wheat hay contains a little more di< 
gestible protein than timothy hay, but 
in other respects they are very simi-< 
lar. If the animals eat the oat and 
wheat hay as well; that is, if it is ag 
palatable and there is no greater 
waste or unconsumed portion, it 
ought to be as valuable as timothy, 
hay for feeding all animals except 
possibly horses doing fast work, 
With such horses it is important that 
the feed does not produce a loose 
condition of the bowels, which we 
fear the oat and wheat hay would be 
more likely to do than would 
timothy. 





Holding a Large Boar 


READER asks the best way to 
hold a large boar weighing nearly, 
1,000 pounds? 

For ordinary operations like cut4 
ting the tusks, ringing’ the nose or, 
in fact, for almost any operation 
where it is not necessary that the 
boar be held still, a loop of a good 
strong rope over the upper jaw, just 
back of the tusks, serves as the best 
method of control. The boar will 
readily take the rope in his mouth, 
and when the loop closes around his 
snout he will pull back. If he be 
snubbed to a post he will coatinue 
to pull back, but is under complete 
control. If necessary that the boar 
be held so that danger of much move- 
ment is to be avoided a rope around 
each hind leg and these pulled so as 
to stretch the boar at full length is 
probably the best way to control a 
strong, large boar. But for all ordi-< 
nary operations the _ slip noose 
around the upper jaw is a véry efs< 
fective way of holding and controls 
ing a hog. 





Weight of a Bushel of Tomatoes 


READER wishes to know the 
“legal weight of a bushel of to< 
matoes.’’ 

So far as we have been able to as 
certain only a few States have fixed 
the legal weight of a bushel of to< 
matoes by statute; but the follows- 
ing are the legal weights in the 
States indicated, according to Bailey’s 
Cyclopedia of Agriculture: 

45 ths. 
56 Tbs. 
Rhode Island 56 Ibs, 


Missouri.... Tennessee... 56 
Texas....... 55 


Maryland... 


ths. 
Ths. 
60 Ihsg 

























































































































































































































































































































































































What Farmers Want to Know 





By W. F. MASSEY 








Potash for Tobacco 


ROM Middle Tennessee: “Can you 

tell me why sulphate of potash is 
used in a tobacco fertilizer, and mu- 
riate for other crops? Some claim 
that the muriate will fire the tobacco. 
I think it is lack of nitrogen that 
causes the firing. Our tobacco is 
checked three and one-half by three 
and one-half. The fertilizer used is 
4-8-4, applied heavily. I claim that 
fertilizing in the hill causes the firing 
and not the potash. Another ques- 
tion: After 10 loads of horse sta- 
ble manure have been spread on land 
for corn, would an application of 400 
pounds an acre of a mixture of 14 
per cent phosphoric acid and 4 per 
cent potash damage it?” 

I have never heard it claimed that 
muriate of potash will cause tobacco 
to fire. The muriate is thought to 
injure the burning quality of the 
leaf, and it certainly, so far as I have 
observed, tends to keep the leaves 
green too late rather than firing them. 
What possible harm do you suppose 
could come to the crop from adding 
400 pounds of 14-4 an acre after 
_manuring? It will help rather than 
hurt the corn. 





Cabbages Running to Seed 


HIS is from Mecklenburg Co., N. 

C.: “I bought one pound of 
Wood’s Early cabbage seed last fall, 
and sowed them from September 23 
to October 1. Out of 25,000 plants I 
do not think over 1,000 will head. 
They are all running to seed. Why 
if) this'?’’ 

It ig no fault of the seed, but of 
the overgrowth made in the fall. The 
fall and early winter were very mild, 
and the cabbage plants got an extra 
fall growth and the check to such 
plants in transplanting will always 
result in many running to seed. Had 
‘the seed been sown later and the 
plants grown just large enough to 
winter, there would have been less 
of this trouble. Then the plants may 
have gotten a check by dry weather 
‘in the fall. Plants sown the early 
part of October and never allowed to 
get checked by dry weather, but kept 
growing till transplanted, will be less 
apt to run to seed. 





Cut Worms 


LEASE inform me the best way, if 

there is any, to prevent cut worms 
-from destroying corn, planted on new 
bottom land. Last year we had sev- 
eral acres planted several times, 
which hardly made anything. I have 
some of the same kind of land to 
plant this spring.” 

You could have done something by 
late fall plowing, turning up the 
pupae to the frost. Now the best 
thing to do is to mix one pound of 
Paris green in 50 pounds of wheat 
bran. Dampen the bran slightly with 
water sweetened with molasses, so 
that the Paris green will stick to it. 
>Mix very completely and get some 
of the poison on all the bran.. Then 
when the corn is just above ground 
scatter a little of this along the corn 
rows and you will get most of the 
cut worms. 





Pasturing Rape 


OW large should rape be before 

turning hogs and cows on it? L 
have a patch planted the middle of 
March, and it is growing nicely. Do 
you think it advisable to fertilize 
strawberries after the crop has been 
gathered? If so, what kind of fer- 
tilizer is best?’’ 

The leaves of the rape should be 
allowed to get full size. How large 
that will be will depend on the fer- 
tility of the soil. I would not put 
cows on it, as it will give a turnipy 
taste to the milk, and if you are not 


careful it may bloat the cows. If 
you put cows on it do not put them 
on hungry, but after feeding, and 
only let them stay a short time at 
first. After the crop of fruit has been 
gathered is the time when the heavi- 
est fertilization of the strawberries 
should be made, so that strong crowns 
will be produced for the next sea- 
son’s fruiting. Clean them out and 
cultivate well. <A fertilization that 
will run about 4-8-4 used at rate of 
500 pounds or more will answer. 





Mowing a Lawn 


LEASE tell me whether it is ad- 

visable to run the lawn mower 
over the young grass and clover on 
my lawn. It was sown last October 
and parts of it seem to need cut- 
ting now, but I have been told that 
it is not advisable to mow a lawn 
the first year, as it is liable to kill 
the grass and it is best to let it stand 
and get firmly rooted and begin the 
mowing the second year.’’ 

If you want a good lawn, start the 
lawn mower as soon as the grass is 
tall enough for it to bite, and in fa- 
vorable weather cut once a week, and 


from a cigar. Let it stand till all is 
evaporated and then open up and air 
the house before going into it. 





Bright Tobacco After Cotton 


HIS is from Brunswick Co., Va.: 

“T write for information about 
bright tobacco. I have some land 
that is fresh and mellow, but cotton 
grew on it last year, and some one 
told me that you said that tobacco 
would not do well after cotton. I 
look to you as an authority on most 
farm matters. Please inform me.” 

I have never said that bright to- 
bacco will not do well after cotton, 
for I have no reason to think so. But 
it is the general opinion of the most 
experienced growers of bright tobacco 
that it will not do well after clover, 
peas or peanuts. Whether this opin- 
ion has been subjected to a close 
enough investigation or not I do not 
know, but until disproved I do not 
advise planting bright tobacco after 
a legume crop. But after a hoed 
crop, like cotton or corn, I can see no 
reason why it should not do well. 





Cows on Lespedeza 


HAVE bought 100 pounds of Ber- 
muda grass seed and some lespede- 
za seed to sow with it to make a cow 
pasture. But a friend of mine and 
his wife tells me that the Japan 
clover will injure the quality of the 





Y HANDS are gnarled and horny, 
My face is seamed with sun, 
My path is sometimes thorny, 
My living grimly won 
By labor unremitting 
And hard and bitter toil; 
Forever I am pitting 
My strength against the soil. 


The city’s lights and glamor 
Are not for me to know, 
But neither is its clamor, 
Its squalor and its woe. “ 
Not mine its pleasure places, 
But mine the good brown loam, 
The air, the open spaces, 
The quiet peace of Home! 





THE FARMER 





And, though by all my labor, 
I win no mighty prize, 
still can face my neighbor 
And look him in the eyes; 
am no speculator 
Within the wheat-pit hurled; 
I am the wealth-creator 

Who helps to feed the world. 


ad 


One with the Empire-makers 
Who bring a better day, 
I till my thrifty acres 
And bow to no man’s sway; 
My gold might heap up faster 
Were I to crook the knee, 
But no man is my master 
And I am strong—and free! 
—Roy K. Moulton. 








always leave the cut grass where it 
falls, so that it will be mulching and 
thickening the lawn. If you let the 
grass grow all summer uncut it will 
run to seed, and that is a weakening 
process to the plant, and when you 
do cut it you will have a stubble in- 
stead of alawn. Do not mow close in 
dry weather. If you use the hose on 
the lawn, soak it very thoroughly, 
and then do not keep sprinkling every 
day. Grass needs moisture, but not 
water-soaked soil. I knew a lawn in 
Raleigh years ago which was wWa- 
tered so constantly that the frogs 
croaked over it, and there was more 
moss than grass. Soak the lawn well 
when you do water, and then do not 
water again till it is dry enough to 
need another soaking. Daily sprink- 
ling of a lawn fs worse than no wa- 
ter, as it brings all the roots right to 
the wet surface to dry out, while the 
lower soil is dry. Never water grass 
or any other plants till needed, and 
then soak the soil through. 


Fumigation With Formaldehyde Gas 


HAT will be the effect of burn- 

ing the formaldehyde candles in 
the potato house to destroy the black 
rot and some mice that have gotten 
in? Or would carbon bi-sulfide be 
better? I built a potato house last 
fall and ran a fire till they were dried 
off, and do not think I would have 
lost a potato but for the black rot 
that was on some of the roots.” 

The formaldehye gas will, I think, 
have a good effect on the black rot, 
and perhaps on the mice, and if you 
burned at same time some sulphur 
candles it would make the gas more 
effective. But so far as the mice are 
concerned, a pint of carbon bi-sulfide 
placed in an open pan high up in the 
house would be deadly. The fumes 
are heavier than air and will sink 
down and kill every living thing, but 
will not affect the rot. This chemical 
must be handled with care, for the 
fumes will explode from fire, even 


milk and butter, making the, butter 
oily. Is this true?’’ 

I have never found the slightest 
trouble in milk or butter from cows 
grazing on lespedeza, and have had 
them doing so over 25 years. I do 
not think you can get a better sum- 
mer pasture than with lespedeza. 
Oily butter is more a matter of dairy 
management than feed. 





Sweet Potatoes 


HIS is from Columbus Co., N. C.: 

“TJ wish to plant sweet potatoes 
on newly cleared land. It is not very 
very well drained, and is a stiff, dark 
soil. Would Thomas phosphate help 
the yield of potatoes? Is it safe to 
use Thomas phosphate where a coat 
of manure has been spread this 
spring?” 

You have made a poor selection of 
soil for sweet potatoes; a stiff and 
badly drained soil will make poor 
potatoes. Thomas phosphate will be 
good for them, as the soil doubtless 
needs lime, and sweet potatoes are 
benefited by lime. But if practica- 
ble you should take dryer and lighter 
soil for the sweet potatoes. No harm 
can be done by using Thomas phos- 
phate on land that has been ma- 
nured. In that case any ammonia 
set free will be absorbed by the soil. 





Increase in Slaking Lime 


HAT is the increase in weight af- 

ter slaking a ton of burnt lime?” 
That will depend on the character 
of the rock from which the lime is 
made. Rock that has a high percent- 
age of calcium carbonate will increase 
in bulk far more than rock that has 
a low per cent of the carbonate and 
a high one of magnesia. I know of 
limestone with over 90 per cent of 
calcium carbonate that will increase 
to three times its bulk and near dou- 
ble in weight in slaking, and there 
are other limestones that will make 
lime that will not swell at all, but, 
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of course, will increase in weight by 
the water added. I have found that 
most of the lime made in the valley 
of Virginia will more than double in 
bulk and will increase in weight to a 
ton and a half from one ton of fresh 
lime. 





Nitrogen in Fertilizer 


F A ton of fertilizer of the 8-2-2 

grade, in which the ammonia is 
from blood, fish scrap or cottonseed 
meal is worth $21.50, what would a 
ton of the same analysis be worth in 
which the nitrogen is from leather 
meal, hair, etc.?” 

I would not consider the ammonia 
in the second worth anything at all 
to the farmer, because of its unavail- 
able character. If the first is worth 
$21.50 a ton the second would be 
worth about $15, and, in fact, could 
be made far cheaper, for you can mix 
1,000 pounds of 16 per cent acid 
phosphate and 80 pounds of muriate 
of potash and have all the phosphoric 
acid and potash there is in a ton of 
8-2-2, and these will not cost $14 by 
a good deal. When the ammonia is 
from leather I would regard it as part 
of the filler. 





Honeysuckles 


HIS is from North Carolina: 

“What variety of honeysuckle is 
most fragrant? It is much used here 
to stop gullies, but the varieties here 
are not fragrant, or profuse bloomers 
as in Eastern Virginia. What variety 
of potatoes do you prefer for the late 
crop?” 

The best honeysuckle is the Japan- 
ese variety, known as Halleana. It 
has run wild all about Raleigh, and 
blooms profusely and is fragrant. 
You can get it from almost any nur- 
seryman. The best potato in my ex- 
perience for the late crop is the Sir 
Walter Raleigh. They make a good 
crop and good potatoes, as I know 
from eating them all last winter. 





Cutting Sweet Potato Vines 


OES the cutting of the vines of 

sweet potatoes aid the growth of 
the potatoes. If so, how is it that 
the potatoes will be earlier when the 
vines are not cut?”’ 

Cutting the vine injures the pota- 
toes, and that is the reason why the 
uncut vines make earlier potatoes, 
Hence the more healthy leaves the 
plant has, the more starch is made 
and the more it is stored in the roots. 
Damaging the leaves of any plant will 
always damage the roots, and the 
farmer who pulls green corn blades is 
stopping the starch that would go to 
make the corn, and he loses grain by 
saving blade fodder. 





Ashes in Fertilizer 


HAVE about seven tons of leached 

ashes; how can I use them with 
chemicals to make a good tobacco fer- 
tilizer?”’ 

You cannot do it. The leached 
ashes have lost their potash almost 
entirely, but still have the lime and 
you cannot safely mix lime with ma- 
terials having nitrogen in an organic 
form, nor with acid phosphate with- 
out making it less available. Better 
spread the «ashes broadcast on as 
many acres of corn land, there they 
will do some good, and then use good 
high-grade fertilizer on the tobacco. 





Spanish Potatoes 


HAVE an inquiry for some of the 

Old Spanish sweet potatoes for bed- 
ding. Those who have them could 
find sale for them by advertising 
them in The Progressive Farmer. 





The following bulletins have been 
received from the North Carolina 
Experiment Station, West Raleigh, 
NH: C;: 


No. 224—Top Working Seedling Pecan 
Trees, by W. N. Hutt. 
No. 225—How Shall Farmers Organize? 


by Wm. R. Camp. 

No, 226—Report of Variety Tests of Cotton 
for 1913 and a Summary of Results for the 
Past 11 Years. 
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Home Canning Experiences 





INTERESTING LETTERS FROM PROGRESSIVE FARMER READ- 
ERS ON CANNING AND PRESERVING FOR HOME AND MARKET 





ALWAYS A DEMAND FOR GOOD 
HOME-CANNED GOODS 


(First Prize Letter) 


VERY one who has enough land 

for a garden and small orchard 
should be able to set a good table 
fhe year round. The process of can- 
ning does more to make this possible 
than any other one thing. The man 
who pretends to farm and sets a 
tabie of bread, meat and syrup 12 
months in the year is a disgrace to 
the profession and is not worthy to 
be called a farmer. Our opportuni- 
ties are too great for there to be 
any excuse for such methods of liv- 
ing. 

By the use of tin cans many things 
can be saved that otherwise would 
go to waste, especially in the vege- 
table and fruit line. Some people 
say that they cannot afford a canner, 
but ‘hey would save many times 


to deliver them several thousand 
cans of fruits and vegetables this 
summer. Retail merchants very of- 
ten ask me what I have in the line 
of canned goods. 

I only have a small piece of land 
for growing things for canning, but 
often experiment to see how much 
can be made off of an acre of vari- 
ous vegetables. I do this by using 
a small plot and then estimating. I 
find that you can get from $300 to 
$400 an acre for sweet potatoes; 
about the same for tomatoes, and an 
acre of pole beans properly handled 
will net from $700 to $1,000. 

There is one advantage that all 
farmers have in canning. It comes 
at a time of the year when there is 
very little urgent work to be done. 
While most farmers are lying 
around in the summer, saying that 
they have nothing to do, they could 
save almost enough for their yearly 


use or sell, and we can stuff, too, 
when it is at its best. 

Canning does not make a poor ar- 
ticle good. We now have on our 


pantry shelves ready for immedi- 
ate use, apples, peaches, pears, 
grapes, muscadines, blackberries, 


strawberries, rhubarb, snap and Lima 
beans, sauerkraut, sweet potatoes, 
beef, pork and pork sausage. 

Tomatoes are our principal crop 
for canning, and we usually grow 
them on new ground, because they 
make nicer, smoother tomatoes and 
are freer from blight. We sell a 
good many of the earliest ones and 
sometimes the late ones, and from 
a small patch, perhaps less than a 
sixth of an acre, we can from 500 to 
800 cans. These we sell to our home 
merchants at around a doliar a dozen. 
We figure half of this clear profit, 
which is not so bad when we remem- 
ber tomatoes are as easily grown as 
corn. 

We always follow pretty closely 
the book of instructions that came 
with the canner. When we have no 
instructions we go by guess, and 
horse sense. A few years ago we 
tried canning pork and beef and liked 
the result so well we kept it up. At 
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the fire up I had to carry an umbrella - 


into the kitchen to keep off the show- 
ers of hot corn. About half of it 
staid canned and we swept the rest 
off of the kitchen walls and ceiling. 
J. E. YOUNT. 
Granite Falls, N. C. 





Making Jellies and Preserves 


AST year I canned, preserved and 

jellied about 100 gallons of fruit. 
I put up no vegetables, for, sad to 
say, my flock of 200 young Leghorns 
leaped the fence and ate up every- 
thing eatable in the garden. This 
year the old garden is in Irish pota- 
toes and the new one, where the Leg- 
horns can’t find it, is getting can- 
ning products ready. 

We have an enormous crop of ap- 
ples most years, last year being re- 
markably productive. Having no 
canner I used two large granite dish- 
pans. After paring apples I cut 
fruit from cores and cook about 20 
minutes, or until soft, keeping it 
from scorching. The jars, hawing 
been thoroughly washed and rinsed 
in warm water, are set on extension 
piece and in warming closet of range. 
A pot of boiling water is at hand, 





as much in one year as a home 
canner costs. Besides, it is not 
absolutely necessary to use a 
canner. I have put up many 
cans of fruit and vegetables 
in zinc tubs and have been 
very successful in not losing any. 
In 1912 I canned 2,600 No. 3 
cans of peaches in five days. I 
had one boy and three girls to 
help me, and only had three zinc 
tubs and a capping steel for ma- 
terial to work with. 

I really prefer a steam canner, 
for it is strictly a waste of time |] y 
to exhaust such vegetables as to- 
matoes and beans or such fruits 
as peaches and apples if you 
cook by steam. I put up several 
thousand cans of the above nam- 
ed articles last summer and did 
not lose a single can. When I 
use a hot water canner I find it 
better to exhaust, and I had as 
soon use zinc tubs for hot water 
canning as any canner on the 
market. It is simply a method 
of boiling in each. You can 
make a wire basket for putting 
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and tops, ladies, etc., to be used 
are sterilized by dipping therein, 
I fill jars with hot fruit, put on 
new rubbers, screw on hot top. 
I have never lost a jar. I can 
peaches, berries, grapes exactly 
this way, only about 15 minutes 
is sufficient time to cook these. 

A large muscadine vine grows 
at our home, so I put up about 
five gallons of muscadine jelly. 
I wash muscadines, cover with 
water, cook until the hulls pop, 
strain through a jelly bag, 
measure and return juice, cook 
for 10 minutes. Then add sugar 
and a stick of cinnamon. If the 
sugar had been added at once it 
would have required one-half 
the amount of sugar as there 
were measures of juice. By boil- 
ing juice it requires about one- 
third less sugar. 

I canned a sufficient amount 
of muscadines for pies, ete., 
through the winter and they 
taste fresh and good. 

& good fruit juice from mus- 
cadines can be made by pouring 
boiling water over well-washed 








your cans in the tub and you 
have all the conveniences that 
you have with the highly recommend- 
ed canners. 


While canning tomatoes last sum- 
mer I begun to think of the various 
vegetables that could really be 
canned for home use. At this time 
I had some green stock peas in the 
field, so I decided to can some for an 
experiment. A few days ago we put 
a can of these peas on the table and 
they were equally as nice as they are 
in the summer while green. Of 
course, one could not shell and can 
these peas for the market, but they 
could have green peas all the win- 
ter for their own table, and many 
other vegetables could be had the 
same way. 


I always can a large variety of 
fruits and vegetables, and there is 
not a day in the year that I cannot 
afford canned goods, and home- 
canned goods are always to be 
preferred to those canned in fac- 
tories. 


I honestly believe that if everyone 
would eat some kind of fruit each 
day in the year their doctor bills 
would not be half so great. We 
could manage to have fresh fruit for 
a much‘longer season than we do, and 
then we could substitute canned 
£o0o0dg. 

Where we can all the fruits and 
vegetables we need for our homes 
we are almost sure to have some for 
the market, and there is always a de- 
mand for all kinds of canned goods, 
provided they are carefully selected 
and put up. Retail merchants prefer 


to handle home-canned goods, and I 
have just received a letter from a 
wholesale concern asking me to agree 


A LOUISIANA CANNING CLUB EXHIBIT 


provisions that is now going to waste. 
E. M. SLEDGE. 
Goldonna, La. 





GOOD RESULTS—AND BAD 





(Second Prize Letter) 


N A way our canning experience 

has been pretty extensive. We 
began about six years ago with a 
sack of tin cans and a galvanized 
wash tub. At that time we had never 
seen a canning outfit or a solder- 
hemmed cap, and even a soldering 
iron was an unknown quantity with 
us. Canning clubs had not yet been 
dreamed of. 


Of course, we had to begin at A in 
the canning alphabet, and are yet 
far from Z. The first lesson we 
learned was that an untinned solder- 
ing copper will seal a can just about 
as well as a pointed stick of stove- 
wood. Another lesson we soon 
learned was that while it is possible 
to can stuff with a tub, it is very 
slow business, as it takes too long 
to boil. 

For two years we used our “tub 
canner,’? canning stuff for our own 
use, with occasionally a few cans to 
sell. Then in 1910, while tramping 
over the hills of Surry County sell- 
ing the Monitor Self-heating Iron, I 
landed at Elkin with a pretty big 
homesickness and traded the balance 
of my irons to a hardware company 
for one of their Carolina canning out- 
fits, and started for old Caldwell, 
minus the homesickness, plus one of 
the best investments ever made, 

We can everything that we cannot 


the season of the year when beef is 
cheapest we buy a quarter or half 
and can most of it. Also when butch- 
ering time comes we can spare-ribs, 
backbone, shoulders, ete. By boil- 
ing an hour or two on separate days 
we have never had any trouble keep- 
ing it, and it is ready to eat after a 
few minute’s warming and as fresh 
as when put up. 


At first we tried canning corn, but 
have cut it out. Corn boiled long 
enough to “stay put,’ in an open 
boiler, is a pretty sorry article. 

Our canned goods when put on the 
market average 38 ounces to the 
can, which is four ounces more than 
standard factory packed goods, but 
ours sell so well we never have had 
enough to supply the home trade. 
Wife and I alone can pack six to 10 
dozens per day, depending on what 
we are canning. 

Sometimes a good deal of our stuff 
spoils, especially snap beans and to- 
matoes, seemingly after we have 
used every possible care in packing 
and cooking. 

As the old song has it, ‘‘Our mis- 
takes have been many.’ Way back 
in the beginning of our canning ex- 
perience our book said that after our 
stuff was exhausted and sealed up the 
final cooking could be deferred till 
the following day. We first and last 
tried that “putting off till tomorrow’”’ 
on corn. We had ready about three 
dozen cans, which we were going to 
cook in a tub on the kitchen stove. 
A few had begun to swell the next 
morning before we got them on to 
cook and by the time the water got 
hot they began to burst. To keep 


fruit, allow it to stand 24 hours, 
mash fruit, strain, sweeten, bot- 
tle in sterilized bottles and seal. 

My recipe for peach sweet pickles 
is two parts sugar to three fruit, add- 
ing a quart vinegar to every seven 
pounds sugar used, add cinnamon, al- 
spice and cloves. Boil syrup until 
it begins to thicken, drop in peaches 
a few at a time. Boil about five 
miutes or until they look clear. Put 
in jars, when all are in jars cover 
with syrup. 

Pear sweet pickles are excellent by 
this recipe. I tried apples, but did 
not like them. 

We picked blackberries and what 
we did not eat were made into jam. 
To clean fruit add equal parts sugar, 
cook until it thickens slightly. I 
have a tendency to cook jam too long. 

One day we made a wash tub full 
of apple preserves. The ‘‘we” were 
myself and a woman who wanted to 
help me for some fruit. We cut our 
fruit into large pieces, added one- 
half amount sugar, cooked until 
slightly tender, and packed in stone 


jars. 


did well. 

Apples vary so in acidity one can- 
not give the exact amount of sugar 
required for them. In making apple 
jelly I always test acidity. I take 
a little juice and add half amount 
sugar and boil. If this jellies I know 
the correct proportion after making 
allowance for juice to boil. If this 


fails to jelly I add sugar until I find - 


correct proportions I once made a 
large amount apple jelly that did not 
‘jell,’ so I have ever after tested 
juice first. 
MRS. ROBERT SCOTT. 
Horn Lake, Miss. 


The wash tub was a new gal- 
vanized one and to all appearance 
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How Perfect Cleanliness in Canning Pays 








NO LUCK ABOUT IT—PERFECT 
STERILIZATION DOES 
THE WORK 


(Third Prize Letter) 


Y EXPERIENCE in canning is 

for those who have no canning 
outfit other than a boiler and Mason 
jars, and who are hesitating, as I did, 
to make the first trial. 

Less than two years ago someone 
writing for The Progressive Farmer 
recommended the Government bulle- 
tin on the home canning of vege- 
tables. For several years I had been 
saving information on canning, but 
directions varied, and the more I 
read the more confused and discour- 
aged I became. [I then decided that 
if anyone knew how to can it must be 
the Government (since it dared to is- 
sue a bulletin on the subject), and 
sent for the pamphlet. 

The first summer I put up 20 gal- 
lons of vegetables; last summer an 
equal amount. I have about 10 gal- 
lJons still on hand. I put up every 
vegetable that we like, with the ex- 
ception of English peas. We eat 
those so greedily when fresh that I 
INMever have a surplus. I have on 
hand now tomatoes, string beans, 
field peas, okra, corn (on the ear and 
off), mixed vegetables for soups, kale, 
and even turnip greens. We had 
beets, carrots, parsnips, and such veg- 
etables in the garden all winter, so 
did not have to can them. But they, 
too, can be put up as well as squash, 
eggplant, cauliflower, asparagus, etc. 
We have had some vegetable every 
day, winter and summer, for the past 
two years. They have been delicious 
and saved much expensive food. 

The method is simple. I shall not 
give it. It will be far better to send 
for the bulletin; the directions are 
minute and accurate. A postal card 
addressed to the Department of Ag- 
riculture, Washington, D. C.; and 
having on the other side, ‘Please 
send me Farmers’ Bulletin, 359, 
(Canning Vegetables in the Home), 
will bring it. Then an ordinary 
wash boiler with false bottom of wire 
or slats, a cook stove, glass jars, good 
tops, new rubbers—and the bulletin, 
will give you a first-class canning out- 
fit. Follow directions exactly. Some 
vegetables must be cooked on three 
successive days; some like tomatoes, 
will keep well with one cooking. I 
keep my bulletin by the table where 
I can refer to it constantly. By this 
method no sterilizing of jars or tops 
is needed (they must be clean, of 
course), for they become sterilized 
while the vegetables are cooking. 
The vegetables do not have to be 
handled while hot, for they are put 
right into the jars and cooked there. 
Nor is there the slightest danger of 
their scorching. One has only to keep 
up the fire, consult the clock, and 
tighten the tops when the boiling is 
done. 

The principle of canning is a sim- 
ple one: There is no ‘luck’? what- 
ever about it. It merely means de- 
stroy all germs inside the jars, and 
fasten so completely that no outside 
germs (or bacteria) can get in. The 
first is done by correct cooking, the 
second by correct sealing. It is ab- 
solutely unnecessary to use any sort 
of preservative. I have lost three or 
four jars out of about 150. In these 
cases the rubbers were poor, and the 
tops had cut through them. The 
black rubbers are usually considered 
the best. They should be of good 
thickness. 

We have almost 
canned goods. . We do not use meat, 
eggs, lard nor syrup. Milk, butter, 
fruits, cereals and plenty of vege- 
tables every day have helped us to 
enjoy good health—and a small gro- 
cery bill. It is trouble to can, of 
course; but it is a great satisfaction 
in winter to have fresh vegetables by 
the mere opening of a jar. 


lived on our 


If one has a canning outfit, so 
much the better. If she has a mar- 
ket for her surplus canned goods, bet- 
ter still. But the method I follow 
requires no experience, and no ex- 
pense, and is wholly adequate and 
satisfactory for home use. Try it. 

MRS. W. E. JENKINS. 

Ellendale, Tenn, 





Thoroughly Sterilize and no Chemical 
Preservatives are Ever Needed 


OR more than 30 years I have fur- 

nished our table with home 
canned products, consisting at first of 
the different fruits and tomatoes and 
gradually adding to the list until it 
includes meats and all the vegetables. 
So many things are so adulterated we 
do not know what we are eating 
when we use the factory product, and 
Since canning is so simple an oper- 
ation everyone should put up a good 
supply. 

There is but one secret in success- 
ful canning, and that is complete and 
perfect sterilization of the food and 
keeping it sterile by excluding the 


and pack in jars with about one tea- 
spoonful of salt to the quart, fill to 
the top with cold water, put on ring, 
lay top on looosely; do not press 
down the spring, put jars in the 
steamer without crowding, pour in 
cold water till it is three or four 
inches deep to make plenty of steam, 
put on cover, bring water to boil- 
ing point and boil one hour. Then 
uncover, press down the spring and 
leave till next day, then raise spring 
and boil one hour, clamp down the 
top and allow to cool. Repeat this 
operation on the third day, when they 
are done. 

To can snap beans: Kentucky 
Wonder are best. String, snap and 
wash, cover with boiling water, add 
a little salt and boil 20 minutes to 
wilt them, drain and pack in jars, 
putting a small pod of red pepper 
in each jar, fill overflowing with cold 
water; adjust rubber, put top on 
loosely, put in boiler, surround with 
cold water, bring to boil and keep 
boiling three hours, clamp down and 
they are done. 

To can Beets: Boil till tender, put 
in jars, cover with equal parts of 





TOMATO CLUB SONG 


(Tune, 


Dixie) 





Tomato seed and loamy bottom— 
Make you wealthy, if you've got 'em— 
Plant away, plant away, plant away, 
tomato girls, 
Catch the worms and watch the weather, 
Working one and all together— 
Plant away, plant away, plant away, 
tomate girls, 


Chorus: 


‘For Canning Clubs of Dixie 
Hooray! Hooray! 

In Dixie land we'll take our 

To live and can in Dixie— 

Away, away, away down south in Dixie. 


stand 


Now pick your fruit and 
plannin’— ‘ 
Aprons don and start to cannin’— 
Can away, can away, Can away, 
to girls. 
Then stack them on the shelf, O honey— 
Each can means some ready money, 
Can away, can away, can away, toma- 
to girls. 


quit your 


toma- 





By Edmund G Shannon 


Come customer, step up and try ’em— 
Taste ’em once, you’ve got to buy ’em— 
Sell away, sell away, sell away, toma- 
to girls. 
The canning girl—you'll not forget her 
Makes the best a little better, 
Sell away, sell away, sell away, 
to girls. 


toma- 


What we sing you'll still remember, 
In your soup this cold December— 
Sing away, sing away, sing away, to- 
mato girls, 
Makes you feel so gay and wavy, 
Canned tomatoes in your gravy— 
Sing away, sing away, sing away, to- 
mato girls, 


Ask your ma, she'll wink and tell you; 
Society girls will buy and tell you— 
Dream away, dream away, dream away, 
tomato girls, 
But every wise man his good fate knows, 
Some little girl that cans tomatoes. 
Dream away, dream away, dream away, 
tomato girls. 
(Submitted by Wilkinson Co., Miss., Club) 








air. We know that air, water, vege- 
tables and everything are full of 
minute germs, which are called molds 
and bacteria, and it is these that 
cause the most trouble to the can- 
ner who does not practice surgical 
cleanliness. They multiply by two 
processes, by division and by spores. 
The parent can be easily killed at the 
temperature of boiling water, but the 
spores when cooled will germinate 
and trouble begins, so that to com- 
pletely sterilize an article it is nec- 
essary to heat it to the boiling point 
and keep it there for a period of three 
to five hours, or to practice the meth- 
od used by scientists called “frac- 
tional sterilization,” viz., to bring the 
article to the boiling point upon two 
or three successive days. This proc- 
ess is to be preferred, as the first 
boiling kills the bacteria but not the 
spores, which begin work at once; 
the second boiling kills this crop be- 
fore they have time to develop 
spores. The third boiling is not al- 
Ways necessary, but it is best to be 
sure. The proper way to sterilize is 
with heat, and as all chemical pre- 
servatives are more or less injurious 
it is unsafe to use them. 

Glass jars are the best for success- 
ful canning; personally I like best 
those with a rubber ring and a glass 
top held in place with a simple wire 
spring. The ones with porcelain- 
lined metal tops are not the best. 
A tin wash boiler, a lard can, a steam 
cooker or anything that will hold 
the jars and has a close-fitting cover 
can be used as a steamer. Have a 
rack to keep the jars off of the bot- 
tom of the boiler. All vegetables 
should be freshly gathered and care- 
fully prepared, using those that are 
young and tender, 


To can corn: Cut from the cob 


vinegar and water sweetened to taste, 
and sterilize three hours. 

Shell young English peas, put in 
jars and proceed as for corn. 

To can Tomatoes: to use whole for 
salad, select firm, solid ones, peel, 
place in jars, fill with cold water. 
Adjust rubbers and tops, put in boil- 
er, add water, bring to boil and boil 
three minutes, clamp down and they 
are done. 


Tomatoes are very easy to keep. 
When properly canned vegetables 
should retain their color and flavor 
and should be kept in the dark. The 
principle is the same in all cases and 
this list can be increased to include 
almost everything. These directions 
are for pint and quart jars, if half 
gallons are used boil one and one- 
half hours. 

In canning plums wash and put in 
vessel to cook, pour in water enough 
to show, boil till soft, dip off juice 
and set away to make jelly. Adda 
cup of sugar to each quart of the 
plums left, boil a few minutes and 
can as usual. 

We have only Keiffer pears here, 
and they are put on the market so 
hard and green they are not fit to 
use, and it is impossible to cook them 
soft. I have learned to put them 
away in a dark place till October or 
November, when they ripen and are 
fine to can and preserve, being yel- 
low, mellow, fragrant and juicy. 

I use them as they get ready, peel, 
core and drop the halves into thick 
boiling syrup made with white sugar 
and a little water, cook a few min- 
utes and can as usual. They are de- 
licious and the flavor is far superior 
to California Bartletts. 


MRS. J. C. McDONALD. 
Rockwall, Texas. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Quality and Cleanliness Always Com- 
mand a Premium 


HAVE been doing home canning 

about eight years. I think it ig 
one of the greatest of small indus- 
tries, and for the last three years it 
has had the hearty endorsement and 
financial aid from the National Gov- 
ernment. 

Every family should have a can- 
nery of some capacity. Even city 
homes should have a small size, if 
only one or two cans or jars are 
filled each day from the surplus. At 
the close of the season the pantry 
will be well filled with an assortment 
of the most delicious and wholesome 
eatables to be had anywhere. There 
is a great consolation in knowing 
that you have packed for the family’s 
consumption all the fruits and vege- 
tables that will be needed for the 
year. This is making the right start 
at home toward the reduction in the 
high cost of living. If you have a 
surplus of canned goods all the 
better. 

There is always a ready demand 
at fancy prices. I have already dis- 
posed of my surplus pack, which was 
very large, at good prices; corn 
bringing $1.20, tomatoes $1.80, 
beans $2, and peaches $2.40 per 
dozen, A bushel of the average 
fruits and vegetables fill about 20 
No. three cans. By this you see there 
is a good profit in taking care of the 
surplus. The wholesale houses offer 
the factory steam pressure pack at 
about two-thirds the price I get for 
mine. People are always glad to 
pay for quality, quantity and clean- 
liness. I would not be without an 
outfit for many times its price. It is 
the source of much comfort, and is 
the biggest little thing on the farm. 
I wish that more people would make 
a trial of this profitable and fasci- 
nating business, 

E. LEE FLOWER. 

Downsville, N. C, 





Destroy Germs and Exclude Germs 


FTER the shipping season was 

over last year we had several 
loads of tomatoes left. We decided 
the most profitable way to market 
these was by canning. We bought a 
large capacity canner, so as to be 
able to take care of any surplus of 
other vegetables and fruit we might 
have. A small blower, such as is 
used in blacksmith shops, was bought 
to heat the capping iron. 

As the tomatoes came in fresh 
from the field we had them graded, 
discarding hard, knotty, or unripe 
ones. The good ones were scalded in 
very hot water, which made the skins 
slip off easily, but left the tomatoes 
firm. When the cores were removed 
cans were filled as nearly alike as 
possible, seasoned with salt, and 
capped, then boiled five minutes and 
tipped. They were tried in boiling 
water to see that all were air-tight, 
and then steamed half an hour 
longer. 

Our most successful method of 
canning beans was to cook done in 
water and salt. We then filled the 
cans and sealed entirely up. They 
were then boiled slowly one hour. 

We canned corn the same way, 
using a little more salt and cooking 
longer. 

There are two principles involved 
in. successful canning: Destroy 
germs and exclude germs. As for the 
former, be sure that your cans are 
clean and pure, also the caps, by 
scalding them. Also see that the 
germs of decay are killed in all fruit 
you can. For this reason it is some- 
times necessary to boil cans after 
they have been sealed entirely up. 
For the latter, or to exclude germs, it 
is only necessary to have your cans 
air-tight. 

Lastly, don’t be content to use any 
kind of old tool, but adopt every 
modern improvement that is adapted 
to the size of your canner. And be 
sure to adopt any labor-saving meth- 
ods of work. KOLB PERKINS. 

Cushing, Texas. 
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| J More Helpful 


Canning Ideas 








Cans in Glass Exclusively 


OW that we hear so much about 

the high cost of living, there is 
nothing that will help more to-solve 
this problem than the canning of 
fruits and vegetables in the home. 
In winter we eat too much meat and 
not enough vegetables, so our ration 
is unbalanced. 

The main points in successful can- 
ning are: ‘‘Absolute cleanliness, ex- 
clusion of air, and the use of fresh 
vegetables and sound, ripe fruit just 
as soon as possible after gathering. 
The bacteria that cause fruits and 
vegetables to spoil and ferment are 
destroyed by long and thorough cook- 
ing. 

The first essential to successful 
canning is a good jar. I can exclu- 
sively in glass, preferring the Light- 
ning, E. Z. Seal and Economy jars. 
The ordinary screw top jar, like the 
Mason, has a metal top or porcelain 
lining which soon becomes loose. 
These tops last only a few years. 
New ones can be bought at 20 cents 
per dozen. The Economy jar has a 
wide mouth, and no rubber is used. 
Instead of rubber it has an air- 
tight gasket permanently attached to 
cap that is guaranteed tasteless. It 
has a metal top that has to be re- 
newed each year, as top has to be 
punctured to open jar. These tops 
cost 20 cents per dozen. The Light- 
ning and E. Z. Seal have a rubber 
ring and glass top held down by a 
wire spring. These last jars are 
more expensive, but really the cheap- 
est in the end, for with reasonable 
care they will last for years. 

In canning, I want an abundance 
of boiling water to scald every uten- 
sil. Jars, glass jar tops, spoons, etc., 
are all sterilized. I buy the best rub- 
bers, and never use but one time. I 
use two methods in canning: The 
open-kettle method and the closed- 
boiler method. 

The open-kettle method consists of 
cooking fruits and vegetables in an 
open kettle and filling well-cleaned 
jars from the kettle and sealing at 
once. In canning peaches and to- 
matoes I very often use this method. 
It is quick and safe, as these do not 
require long cooking. Experience 
teaches the length of time to cook, 
much depending on degree of ripe- 
ness. It is very important that jars, 
covers and rubbers be in perfect con- 
dition, then wash and sterilize them. 
The closed boiler method, which I 
prefer, is: Prepare tomatoes and put 
into jars, add one teaspoonful salt to 
each quart. Put on sterilized rubber 
and top. Leave top loose so that 
steam will escape, and set the jar 
in the boiler. A wash boiler or any 
flat bottom vessel will do, just so 
that it is deep enough to permit of 
being covered after jars are placed 
inside. I use a 50-pound lard can 
with false bottom of thin wooden 
slats or wire, and tight-fitting cover. 
For a small quantity I use a small 
20-pound lard bucket. I then put 
water in the boiler up to three or 
four inches on the jars. Place the 
jars filled and prepared as above in 
the boiler, covering but not clamp- 
ing. Cover boiler and let boil one 
hour, counting time after water be- 
gins to boil. Take care not to let 
water get too low in the boiler. 
Steam does the cooking. After boil- 
ing for one hour remove top of boiler, 
let steam escape, and clamp spring 
down. Remove jars from boiler, next 
day put them back into boiler, lift- 
ing spring at side of jar, but do not 
take top off. Boil again one hour. 
Clamp top on, remove from boiler 
and set away for winter use. The 
double sterilization is best for toma- 
toes and peaches. 

In using screw-top jars, put in ta- 
matoes, put on rubber and screw top 
lightly. Boil one hour, screw tops 
tightly and remove from boiler. If 
you want to sterilize twice as a cer- 
tainty, place in boiler on second day 


and wait till water comes to a boil 
before loosening tops. Then pro- 
ceed as described before. 

I have in my cupboard asparagus, 
lima beans, string beans, beets, to- 


matoes, okra and tomatoes, figs, 
plums, pears, peaches, apples, pep- 
pers and stuffed peppers. I did not 


lose a jar last season. I am partial 
to glass jars, as I think tin is some- 
what soluble in fruits and vegetables, 
and I feel so secure in eating any- 
thing out of glass jars. 

Last year was my first attempt to 
can asparagus. I did not lose a jar. 
I prepared it by breaking into ten- 
der lengths, washing well to remove 
sand or grit, and boiling in open ket- 
tle for 10 minutes to blanch it. I 
poured this water off, packed it in 
jars, taking care to arrange it so as 
to look as attractive as. possible, 
filled jars to brim with water, added 
one teaspoonful salt to each quart, 
put jars in large boiler and boiled 
for three days—one hour each day. 
I cooked Lima beans, string beans 
and mixed vegetables the same length 
of time and did not lose a jar. 

Canning by this method—fraction- 
al sterilization—is not so much trou- 





season came around this farmer 
canned more of his tomatoes, peaches, 
peas, and so on, all on the kitchen 
stove. 

The year 1911 he built a shed out 
close by a spring near the orchard, 
and canned quite a lot of fruits. He 
acted as his own salesman by making 
a tew trips about the country and 
stocking up the nearby trade with his 
goods. It began to take a few more 
crates of goods to furnish his trade. 
Now, I buy most all of his products 
I can get hold of. It is a very dif- 
ficult matter to get them always, be- 
cause his trade is always demanding 
heavily of him. 

We asked this man last year why 
he did not go into the canning busi- 
ness on a larger scale. ‘‘I only use 
my own fruits for canning,’ he re- 
plied, ‘‘and besides, I would not have 
time to follow canning as a specialty 
on the _ farm.’’ This progressive 
farmer says his canning business 
pays better than anything on the 
farm, according to the time and at- 
tention given it. 

It is no trouble at all to buy a 
few tin cans, a few nice labels, and 
use to a decided advantage your fruit 
which might go to waste. Any man, 
woman or child would rather have 
the “home-made” than the factory 
stuff. I find that the ‘home goods” 

















GIRLS’ TOMATO CLUB, AIKEN, S. C. 


ble as it seems. Putting up a few 
jars each day means a full cupboard 
at the end of the season. The ves- 
sel takes up little room on the range, 
so does not interfere with prepara- 
tion of dinner, and the same fuel does 
it all. I use and recommend the fol- 
lowing bulletins, which will give full 
instructions: 

Farmers’ Bulletin, No. 203, Canned 
Fruits, Preserves and Jellies. 

Farmers’ Bulletin, No. 251, Toma- 
toes at Home and in Club Work. 

Farmers’ Bulletin, No. 359. 

The Bulletin of the North Carolina 
Department of Agriculture. 

I have just ordered a steam pres- 
sure canner and a gross of quart 
glass jars, and hope to have great 
success this season. Bes: Mas as 

Fort Motte, S. C. , 





Big Market for Home Goods 


AST summer while traveling in 

East Texas we passed an orchard 
with the finest peaches falling on the 
ground by the bushel and rotting. 
We asked the owner why he did not 
can the fruit and save the waste. 
“Why,” said he, “the wife has 
canned all we need already.” 

That very case reminded us of an- 
other farmer in the same section, 
who has won a very wide name be- 
cause of his ‘‘Shome-canned goods.”’ 
This farmer canned out 20 dozen cans 
of fruit in 1909 for the market. It 
was sold to a nearby groceryman, and 
a traveling man bought a can of the 
home-canned tomatoes. He- came 
back for more. So when the next 


are better, more in a can-——not so 
much juice—therefore, I buy the 
canned goods put up by the man— 
or the woman—who knows how. 
CHARLES W. CASTNER. 
Lavon, Texas. 


Canning Without a Canner 


WOULD like to give my experience 

in canning for home use. First I 
bought a capping steel, sealing wax, 
solder and three-pound cans. 

Our wash boiler was used for cook- 
ing, by placing the rub-board of the 
washing machine in the bottom of 
boiler to rest the cans on, and the 
top of the washing machine over 
the cans to keep them under water. 

I never lost a can of anything I 
cooked, and I attribute the cause to 
the fact that one can keep the water 
at the higher and more even tem- 
perature with the wash boiler. My 
neighbors lost cans with their can- 
ning machine cooking. 

When your cans show small leaks, 
when tested after sealing, if you will 
punch a little hole in the top with 
an awl or pocket knife, you can then 
successfully seal, first the leak and 
last the hole, as the air will have es- 
caped from the can. 

For canning corn fill your cans 
a little more than half with corn and 
then finish with salted water within 
one-half inch of top. 

This year I shall get tongs for 
handling cans and a wire basket. 
Both will save fingers and disposi- 
tions. MRS. R. SWAYZE, JR. 

Benton, Miss. 


(7) 585 
THE GIRLS’ CANNING CLUB 


Despite a Bad Winter and a Wet, 
Cold Spring, Great Progress Is 
Everywhere Apparent. 


AVE you ever read that little book 
called ‘‘Backbone’’? If you have, 
you will agree with us, that backbone 
has a prominent place in the Virginia 
Girls’ Canning 
Club. For twa 
and one-half 
months of this 
year’s brief exist- 
ence the winds 
“{blew, the snows 
fell, many coun- 
try roads became 
almost impassable 
—yet organiza- 
tion was steadily 
carried forward. 
From Tazewell 
to the Eastern Shore, from Frederick 
County to Danville, come letters to 
the State Agent—‘‘We want to know 
more of the Girls’ Canning Club.” 
County superintendents and supervis- 
ors, teachers, parents and girls have 
enlisted in the cause with unstinted 
zeal. One cold, stormy night, in one 
of our mountain counties, there was 
an audience of 200—and the worker 
had hesitated about going—so sure 
had she been there would be no one 
out. 


Though the work of organizing is 
by no means completed, eight new 
counties have made appropriations 
within the last three months. It is 
impossible, as yet, to give even an 
estimate of what the total enrollment 
will be for 1914. 


Encouraging reports come from 
county workers, who are bravely re- 
sponding to the many and various 
appeals for help that go out to them, 
in the homes of the girls. 

In one county some of the girls 
who had no land for tomatoes joined 
the Poultry Club. The Canning Club 
girls there are arranging a lawn fete, 
the proceeds to be used to buy can- 
ning outfits. 


In several counties, the girls are 
preparing to have an exhibit in the 
School Fair, will have a parade, car- 
ry club banners, sing club songs, etc. 

A worker of two counties reports 
nearly every girl of age in her dis- 
trict has joined the club and interest 
is especially keen in the schools that 
had clubs last year. Even the home- 
keepers have caught the spirit of 
progress and are studying gardening, 
canning and poultry raising. 

One little girl whose plot had blight 
last year kept bravely on and made 
enough to buy her winter coat, dress, 
hat and shoes; when her father was 
ill, she was able to lend her mother 
$5 to help meet expenses. Every girl 
old enough in her school has joined 
the club. 


Of course, we often have had diffi- 
culties to meet, for even people with 
“backbone” must suffer from our 
wintry blasts, mud up to the hubs, 
late seasons, and fathers so busy they 
cannot see how they can spare us a 
horse to plow the plots, to say noth- 
ing of a man to do the plowing. 

In some parts of the State, espe- 
cially in the bright tobacco region, a 
few fathers refuse to spare the girls 
from the tobacco fields. But we have 
faith that these fathers will change 
their views on the subject before long. 

A few counties made their appro- 
priations so late it is hard to get a 
worker on the field in time for the 
girls to sow their seed. 

Considering all things, the prospect 
for good work in Virginia during the 
coming season is very bright. Strong 
in our belief that the Girls’ Canning 
Club is a mighty factor in the uplift 
of the rural community, that it will 
increase in depth and breadth until 
its influence is felt in every county in 
the State, we shall continue to labor 
with cheerful hearts, heads, and will- 
ing hands to make “‘the better best.” 

ELLA G. AGNEW, 
State Agent. 





MISS AGNEW 









































































































































































































































































































































































































































Every building on your farm will 
be a better,more valuable build- 
ing if you give it a Certain-teed 
roof! The label on 


Certain-teed 


ROOFING 


Gasenntows 15 years’ service. No 
‘test”’ for toughness, pieisty or any- 

thing else can give you advance knowl- 

edge of how long a roof will last 

Roofs don’t wear oat—they, ary out. be 

the three biggest mills in the wor 

guarantee the roofing you buy. 


Your dealer can furnish vee? 
Roofing in rolls and shingle ie y 
the General yon LE. Co., world’s 
largest ea Poste ast St. 
Loutne Ill, Marseilles, ; hi. i. York, Pa. 








DIG WELLS 


quickly and at little cost. With 
the Standard outfit you can 
dig welis to 40 feet deep 
through any soil, ina 

day. J. H. Warren, 
County Surveyor, 

writes: “I completed 

my 40 ft. wellin ten Ae Ae 
hours. LA ag. 
Bores like an auger z 


Dumps like a shovel 
STANDARD EARTH AUGER 


is the most useful and most used implement on many 
farms. Digsholesfor fence posts, caisons, foundations, 
piers, piling, supports, or to set out trees and shrubs. 
Nine augers in one—adjustable by inches to 9 sizes, Will 
not spiil the dryest sand and cannot clog with the stick- 
iest clay—one blade opens wide to empty. 


UR NO. 1 WELL BORING OUTFIT 
for wells up to 40 ft. includes one No. 10 Standard Earth 
Auger, two expansion blades, 40 ft. of connecting pipe, 
12 Standard malleable couplings with bolts, one Stand- 
ard Internal Grapple. Price, delivered east of Missis- 
sip i, $12.00. (We guarantee our No. & outfit to dig 
wells up to 100 ft. deep.) 


You can make money boring 
wells. E. L. Latham had 
orders to bore 8 wells be- 
fore he had finished his 
own. Our illustrated circu- 
lar explains the many uses 
of the Standard Auger and 
shows how you can pay for 
the outfit twice over on 
your first well. 

Send 2c stamp for 
cir ar. 


STANDARD AUGER CO., 1129 A Newport Ave., Chicago. 








When it rains 


do you depend on 
a “shower-proof” 
or do you wear a 


_ Fish Brand 
Reflex 
Slicker 


ald and enjoy the rain be- 
cause you're dry an 
comfortable? Made for 
rough and ready ser- 
vice, an so water- 
proof that not a drop 
reaches you even 
through the openings 
between the buttons. 


The Reflex Edge does it. 
at your 


a $3.00 222. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 
A. J. Tower Co. Malware qOWER'S 


BOSTON by th eae 


Tower Canadian Limited mark 
913 —- Toronto Catalog free FISH BRAS” 


Don’t buy any canner 
until you learn about 
The“Southern”--a real 
canner—not made 
from stoye pipe iron, 
but from heaviest : 
galvanized steel. Don’t buy a toy—get a real 
canner. Book of instructions and 
equipment for canning with each outfit. 

Prices $3.75 up to $180.00. Capacities up to 7,000 
cansaday. These canners strictly guaranteed. 
Send today fer big catalog, telling all about 
the better kind of canners, and how te make 
money canning. 
Capping Steels, Cans and Supplies. 


SOUTHERN CANNER & EVAPORATOR CO., 
325 Main St., Chattanooga, Tenn. 




















Have you read “Southern Field Crops,” by 
Prof. J. F. Duggar? You should read it, 
and then keep it where you can refer to it. 
We can supply you with it for $1.87, post- 
paid. 








complete | 


| lette 
| their work. 








OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 








SUGGESTIVE PROGRAMS FOR 
CANNING CLUBS 


Ideas That Will Aid in Making Club 
Days a Success 


HE reports of club work for the 

last three years have shown 

conclusively the need for the 
organization of local clubs with the 
usual officers; to meet regularly to 
study the bulletins and letters of in- 
structions and to make reports con- 
cerning the club work. 

If the teachers of the country 
schools will organize these clubs 
early in the school year and send the 
names of members and Officers to the 
county agents it will be the very best 
means of promoting the club spirit. 
The county agent, the county super- 
intendent, and others should be in- 
vited to attend these meetings when- 
ever possible and to instruct and in- 
spire the girls. 

By holding these regular meetings 
the club members 


3. Attend club meetings and take part in 
the programs; 

4, Keep carefully 
my club work; and 

5. Render all necessary reports. 

Copy this pledge on the blackboard and 
ask each girl to copy it on the first leaf of 
her memorandum book and sign her name to 
it, Set the time and place for next meeting. 


Meeting II. 

i. Minutes of last meeting. 

2. Lesson on measuring one-tenth 
acre of land. 

3. Lesson 
to tomatoes. 

4, Lesson 

5. Submit 
tary. 

6. Announcements. 

Each lesson should be led 
appointed beforehand, These 
get material from the adopted 
agriculture and from the 
ters of instructions. 


Meeting Il. 
Minutes and reports 


@ memorandum book of 


of an 


on the kind of soil best suited 
on preparation of soil. 


memorandum books to Secre- 


by @ member 
leaders may 
text-book on 
bulletins and let- 


from club mem- 


. Lesson use of 
bed. 
Lesson on construction of cold frame. 
4, Lesson on choice of seed and method 
of planting in boxes for plats. 
5 Submit memorandum books. 
6. Announcements. 
Meeting IV. 


1. Minutes and reports from 
bers, 


on and construction 


club memes 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
Making Money to go to College 


OW the most encouraging thing 

about this work is not so much 
the profit on investment, but rather 
the fact that all this in a very ef- 
fectual way influences the girl’s life 
for higher efficiency and greater con- 
tentment in the rural home. 

Our giris are not only required to 
can their surplus tomatoes, vegeta- 
bles and fruits, but to work out in 
useful recipes for home use much of 
their products. The girl who knows 
how to raise vegetables, and to can 
them, is a valuable member of the 
family. And when she also learns 
how to keep exact accounts of her 
work, and to figure out expenses and 
profits, she is capable of teaching a 
great many older foiks who were 
never taught to apply arithmetic to 
their daily work. 

Our Canning Club work has only 
been in existence for a few years, yet 
we have reports that 21 of our girls 
are attending college, most of them 
taking domestic science subjects, and 
that they are paying their way by 
the use of the money which they 
themselves have 





will get the larg- 
est possible bene- 
fit from the work. 
When school is out 
and the teachers 
have left the com- 
munity, and possi- 
bly the county, the 
county agent may 
keep in touch with 
the members 
through the offi- 
cers, and thus pre- 
pare for demon- 
strations, exhibits 
and other club ac- 
tivities and she 
may also, through 
these officers, keep 
up the club spirit 
and prevent the 
members from 
dropping out be- 
cause of obstacles 
that may arise. 





earned in their 
club endeavors. 

One little girl 
who last year 
made a net profit 
of $68.72, has 
taught her en- 
tire community 
the value of a lit- 
tle labor - saving 
device (a home 
canner), which 
will mean much in 
the elimination of 
drudgery as well 
as in the increase 
in comforts. 

It was my desire 
to spend this year 
in college at Hat- 
tiesburg, Miss., as 
last year I made a 
net profit of $75, 
with which, with a 








The county or 

State agent of 

Girls’ Clubs will see that the 
officers and members of local clubs 
receive the bulletins and letters of 
instruction issued by- the Bureau of 
Plant Industry, Washington, D. C., 
inspect memorandum books, and 
listen to reports from the members. 
But the regular meetings should be 
devoted mostly to regular lessons 
from the official bulletins led by 
some specially appointed member. 
At these meetings the members may, 
also, practice club songs and yells. 
For assistance to these local clubs 
the following suggestive programs 
are submitted: 


Public Canning and Poultry 


Day 


Club song. 
Prize Trip to 


Club 


i. Canning 

2. The 1918 
By a@ member 

3. Instructions to 
Clubs—By the county 
intendent, 

4. Instructions in Correlation of 
Work with School Work—By a teacher. 

D Contest in judging canned tomatoes 
score), 


Washingion 


and 
county 


1 
Poultry 
super- 


Canning 


agent or 


Club 


(see 
Contest in Club Yells—By local 
Contest in poultry judging. 
Distribution of bulletins. 


Hight Prog 


clubs, 


‘ams for 
Clubs 


Meeting I. 
following 
of paper 
and purposes of 
girls between the 
sign as members of 
ladies above 20 
ular 
ages, 
should 
These 


the 


Local Canning 


Write the 
a sheet 


pledge at the top of 
and after explaining plans 
Canning Clubs let all the 
ages of 10 and 20 years 
the local Club, and all 
as honorary members, Reg- 
club members should give their names, 
and addresses. Honorary members 
give their names and addresses. 
names should be mailed at once to 
county agent for enrollment in the offi- 
cial county club. After the enrollment is 
made a President, Vice-president and Secre- 
tary-treasurer should be elected and the 
names of these officers should be sent to the 
county agent This completes the organiza- 
tion of the local club, which should meet at 
least twice a month to study bulletins and 
3 of instruction and to make reports of 


Pledge.—I hereby pledge myself to:— 

1. Study carefully all letters and bulle- 
tins of instructions sent by my county and 
state and the Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry; 

2. Carry out these instructions to the 
of my ability; 


agents 


best 


OFF TO MARKET 


2. Lesson on transplanting. 
3. Lesson on spraying. 

4. Talk on diseases and insects 
tack tomatoes and remedies for 
letin 220.) 

5. Submit memorandum books, 

6. Announcements 


that at- 
these, (Bul- 


Meeting V. 


Minutes and reports from club mem- 
bers, 
Lesson on cultivation of plat 
Lesson on staking tomato plants. 
Lesson on other plants than tomaioes 
one-tenth acre plat. 
Submit memorandum 


6. Announcements. 
Meeting VI. 


and 


1 
1 
9 
MH 
4 


for’ 


books. 


1. Minutes 
bers. 

> Lesson 

8. Discu 

4. Discussion of 
other canning 

5 Submit memorandum 

6. Announcements 


Meeting VII, 


Minutes and 


reports from club mem- 
on pruning. 
ssion of canning 


labels 


outfits, 
cans, 
supplies 


books 


reports from club mem- 
bel rs, 

2 Recipes 
bla Ac ckbe ry 


Bul 


for canning tomatoes, 


okra, et¢ 


beans, 

, huckleberries, (Farm- 
morandum 

nnouncements 


books 


Meeting VIII 

Minutes, 
Review of Bulle 
uctions for 


tins A-79-Revised, 520. 


making club apron 


bmit memorandum books 
Announcements. 
Pians for canning demonstration, 


Score for Judging Canned Tomatoes 


Tomators should be of a 
firm of pulp, and the 
whole as No. 
not Jess than 24 ounces 
ounces, 
1.—Color 


bright red « olor, 
tomatoes 
caus shoul 


and No 


possible 


n cooked 
canned 


whe ee Te 
product 
.. 80 per cent 

in 
20 per cent 
20 per cent 


Total score 
MISS SUSIE V. 
Jackson, Miss. 


Received the binder, It is a good one, and 
I believe The Progressive Farmer practices 
what it preaches—ihat its subscribers should 
have the best there is,—J. P. Henders, Le- 
panto, Ark. 


POWELL. 


little assistance, [ 
could have spent 
one year, but 
necessary to. stay 
and father, who are 


found it more 
with my mother 
getting feeble. 

This year I have even finer 
pects than last, and will put-my 
plants out real soon and get them 
to growing. This makes three years 
I have been enlisted in the work, and 
take pleasure in the work. Won't 
every girl in the farm homes come 
along with us? There are many dif- 
ferent methods of canning and pre- 
serving fruits and vegetables too nu- 
merous to mention. 

For home use [I can my 
and jellies of pears, 
apricots and quinces 
mostly of quarts and 
can these in tin cans, 
the glass jars. 

I sometimes 
money selling 
plenty of 
winter I 
serves, 


pros- 


preserves 
peaches, plums, 
in glass jars, 
pints. Some 
but I prefer 


make a nice sum of 
fruit when [ have 
cans of vegetables. This 
sold 40 quarts of fig pre- 
and had plenty left for home 
I have a canner, which makes 
work a pleasure, especially in 
canning vegetables for the market. 

[ seldom use the canner in can- 
ning fruits, but take a preserving 
kettle, which will hold several quarts, 
keep a slow fire and cook till a jelly 
begins. JI am in hopes that I may 
spend at least two vears in college, 
using the means which I have made 
with my canning. I am 17 years of 
age and live four miles from market 

The Agricultural Colleges teach 
farming and all that pertains to it 
in perhaps every State, but less gen- 
erally they provide for the farm gir! 
as well as for the farm boy by offer- 
ing courses in home economics. 

MISS MYRTLE HUTSON. 

Wesson, Miss. 


use 
use. 


the 


Patient—“I’'ve been awfully 
ly, doctor, with my breathing.’ 

Doctor—‘“‘Hum! T’ll soon give 
thing to stop that!’’—Punch, 


troubled late- 


you some- 





Gaturday, April 25, 1914] 
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A Reading Course in Agriculture 


By E. E. MILLER 


THE HORSE 








HE horse, so geologists tell us, 

is descended from a little ani- 

mal having four toes and no 

larger than a fox terrier of average 

size. This little animal, called 

Eohippus, lived 

probably three 

million years ago, 

and scientists 

have been able to 

trace the develop- 

ment from it, 

down through 

many forms, to 

the ponies which 

oe evidently belonged 

MR. MILLER to the prehistoric 
peoples of Europe. 

These ponies were about 40 inches 
high; that is, about the size of the 
Shetland ponies of today. It is sup- 
posed that men first hunted them for 
food, and later found them useful to 
drag loads and bear burdens. These 
early horsemen probably ‘hitched’’ 
their horses pretty much as some of 
the Indians used to do. These In- 
dians would tie two poles together 
with a thong and throw this across 
the horse’s back, thus having a pole 
on each side, held up in front against 
the horse’s ribs and trailing behind 
on the ground. On these poles the 
load to be carried would be placed. 

All this, as regards those far-off, 


mixture of Arab blood with the old 
English type of horses that the Thor- 
oughbred, or English running horse, 
came. 

The Thoroughbred, which is a 
breed, is now more than 100 years 
old, is remarkable for speed and en- 
durance. From the Thoroughbred 
our American trotting and saddle 
horses are descended. These two are 
closely related, and if they may be 
called breeds, are the only American 
breeds of horses. While records of 
both trotters and saddlers have been 
kept for many years, and while the 
ancestry of many animals of both 
breeds can be traced back many 
years, there has never been a general 
attempt to breed to any certain type, 
or conformation. Speed has been the 
thing required in one case, ease and 
grace of action in the other. The 
result has been in the case of the 
American trotter, or standard-bred, 
a race of horses of no distinctive 
type, but of remarkable speed and 
great powers of endurance. The 
names and records of famous trotters 
are matters of general knowledge, 
and the record for a mile has been 
steadily reduced from the two min- 
utes, 48% seconds of Boston, made 
in 1810, to the one minute, 58% sec- 
onds of Lou Dillon made in 1903. 
Even faster time has been made by 








ZG 


\\ 


has more than paid for itself{—I never made 








a better investment. 


* Efficiency—economy—comfort—time saving—trouble les- 
sening—safety—on every count it's right there. And no trouble, 


either, or fuss—for that 


“TWyray=Exide”’ 
BATTERY AND SWITCHBOARD 


make the whole plant so dependable and simple that a two-year-old 
could pretty near run it without a mistake.” 





He's right—money spent for an independent Electric Lighting Plant 
equipped with the ‘* JAypraye Exide ’’ Battery and Switchboard is an 
investment—not an expense. =a 
The switchboard used in connection with it is built around one princi- 
“Simplicity”—and while it sacrifices nothing in completeness, it is 
so made as to be practically trouble-proof, easy to understand, easy to 


ple, 


operate." 
farm positive an 


methods of lighting. 


This battery and switchboard make Electric Light for the 
d unfailing. No excuse for old fashioned, inconvenient 


The individual electric plant is now a success. 


An Electric Lighting Plant will not strain your 
bank account—it can also be quickly installed 
and will prove a lasting comfort. 


We have a dealer in your locality—he will 

be glad to give you complete facts and 

figures about electric lighting plants 

without placing you under any obliga- 
tion. Write our nearest 


unknown ancestors of ours, is only 
guesswork, however. We do not even 
know that they had domesticated— 
that is, tamed and_trained—the 


the pacers, the record being held by 
Dan Patch who paced a mile in one 
minute, 5544 seconds. The same 
horse may be both a trotter and a 


horse; but scientists think there is 
some evidence that they had. 

It may be said, just here, that al- 
though fossil remains of the Eohip- 
pus and later forms are found in 
great abundance in both North and 
South America, all the ‘‘wild’’ horses 
of the Western prairies and the 
South American pampas are descend- 
ed from horses brought over by the 
early European voyagers. These 
horses are what is called ‘‘feral’’— 
that is, they are of domesticated an- 
cestry, but having been compelled to 
shift for themselves, became wild 
again. 


The Horses of Early Days 


OMING down from the history 

written in the rocks to the history 
written by men, the development of 
the horse and his relationship to 
mankind is very uncertain. As far 
back as the history of any of the old 
civilizations can be traced the horse 
Was present, the friend and servant of 
man. All along horses were found 
useful both for work and warfare; 
but there is not much to be learned 
as to their breeding and the ances- 
try of the horses belonging to dif- 
ferent tribes and nations. The old- 
est race of pure-bred horses—those 
whose ancestry is known and can be 
traced—is unquestionably the Ara- 
bian. Some of these horses have 
pedigrees running back more than 
3,000 years and early became famed 
for their beauty, speed and endur- 
ance. Those who have read Sir Wal- 
ter Scott’s fine novel, ‘“‘The Talis- 
man,’ will recall how the Crusaders, 
mounted on large, heavy-boned, slow- 
moving horses, were amazed by the 
wonderful swiftness and agility of the 
horses ridden by Turk and Arab. 

It was not so very long after the 
Crusades that the people of Europe 
were importing these Arabian horses. 
It is known that some were taken to 
England in the sixteenth century. 

The early horses of Great Britain 
seem to have been of two types, the 
wild or half-wild ponies of the north- 
ern parts and the heavy draft-type 
horses in general use. Racing, how- 
ever, became popular at an early 
date, and the introduction of Arab, 
Barb and Turkish blood resulted in a 
type of horses of greatly increased 
speed .and stamina—(‘‘wind,” ‘‘bot- 
tom,”’ ‘“‘endurance’’). It was from this 


pacer and the pacers are of the same 
blood as the trotters. 

Some famous trotting sires have 
left descendants of such merits that 
the sire’s name has been taken by the 
whole family,as the ‘‘Hambletonians,”’ 
“Clays,” and ‘“‘Morgans.” The last 
family, descended from Justin Mor- 
gan, a New England stallion of trot- 
ting descent, is not remarkable for 
speed, but has become recognized as 
a distinct breed. 

A large per cent of American 
horses have more or less trotting 
blood. This blood has doubtless done 
much to give many of the lighter 
horses speed and symmetry; but it 
has certainly not added to either ap- 
pearance or usefulness when crossed 
upon horses of the draft type. 

The saddle horse—‘‘Kentucky”’ 


/ THE 
ELECTRIC 
STORAGE 


BATTERY CO. priaveipria 
New York Chicago 


tlanta 





Toronto 


office today for his 
name and our new 
book on electric 
lighting 
plants. | 


Boston 


mver ‘oit 
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St. ma Cl 
Seattle. “Los 


leveland 
rancisco 


Angeles 

















saddler, as he is often called— is the | 
result of both breeding ané@ training. | 


A registered saddle horse is required 


to have five distinct gaits, walk, trot, | 


canter (or single-foot), rack, 
fox-trot (or ‘‘running walk’’). 


and 


Den- | 


mark and Tom Hal are probably the | 


most famous saddle stallions. 
saddle horses often sell for fancy 
prices; but the interest in the breed, 
unfortunately, seems to be confined 
to a few localities and comparatively 
few individuals. 

Roadster and Coach 
HERE are 
horses for driving, 


Horses 


especially to 


Good | 


probably no _ better | 


light vehicles, than some of the trot- | 
ters and some horses having a cross | 


of trotting blood. 


Such horses com- | 


bine good looks, and graceful motion | 


with speed, endurance and _ intelli- 
gence, and are perfectly at home in 
harness on thé road. There are other 
breeds, however, which have been de- 
veloped specially for driving, and two 
or three of them are rather popular 
in this country. 

The Hackney is an English breed, 
remarkable for its stylish appear- 
ance and “high stepping’ when in 
harness. The Hackney is of medium 
size, rather blocky and square built, 
and is essentially a fancy driving 
horse. 

Rather larger than the Hackney, 


and of more ‘“rangy” build are the | 


French and German. coach horses, 
which have been introduced into this 
country. Both these breeds are ex- 


(Continued on page 22 this issue) 


CANS 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


FRUIT 
VEGETABLE 
Because of our superior equipment and efficient 


service more “American” Cans are used in this country 
than any other manufacture. 


This fact is a guarantee to you that “American” Cans 
are the best and most satisfactory cans made. 


Always specify “American” Cans when ordering 
from your dealer or direct to 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY, 


CINCINNATI, 0. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


CANS 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
DALLAS, TEX. 














TIN CAN 


For best results in Home Canning use Virginia Cans. 
Made from heavy plate and fully guaranteed. Low prices 
and prompt shipments. Special discounts for early orders. 
Write for price list today. 


VIRGINIA CAN COMPANY, Box 791, BUCHANAN, VA. 


TRY A GROSS OF OUR WAX SEALING CANS. 


for FRUITS and 
VEGETABLES 











CANS 


- AT VERY LOW PRICES 


NATIONAL CAN COMPANY, 


for FRUITS, SYRUPS and HONEY 
ALSO FRUIT JARS, LABELS, AND SUPPLIES 


Write today for illustrated price list stating kind and quantity wanted. 


WE SHIP ANY SIZE ORDER 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Distributing Warehouses at Chattanooga, Tenn., and Galveston, Tex. 








ADMIRAL 2-MAN P 
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ap | 


CONDENSTRO 


THE BIG FERTILIZER BOOK. 


It is “Fertilizers and Crops,” by Dr. van 
Slyke. It will cost you $2.25, but is worth 
it. Send your order to The Progressive 
Farmer. 
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Our Farm Women 


Edited by MRS. W.N. HUTT 











THAT WHICH WE HAVE NOT 


Il.—The Kitchen 


E HAVE in the kitchen a floor, 
a stove, a table, a dishpan. 

The question now is have we in our 
home making acquired a floor cover- 
ing which lessens scrubbing, and in- 
creases sanitation; a stove that bakes 
instead of burns, a table with castors 
below and oilcloth above, and a con- 
venient place for the pan. There is 
art in even such a thing as hanging 
the dishpan. If you think not take 
a thoughtful look at your own pan 
and ask these questions: 

Is there a definite spot for that pan 
between the sea- 


of stew kettles, frying pans, iron and 
steel, cake tins, pie pans, meat roast- 
ers, cookie sheet and bowls. 

Dish washing is easier if there be 
two dishpans, a drain board, wire 
dish basket, soap shaker, dish mop, 
brushes, pan scraper. Clearing up 
after the meal is quicker when there 
is a liberal use of white oilcloth and 
two or three trays. 

Have we hammer, tacks and wire 
that are never loaned or left in the 
barn and a string-bag as well? 

Many things there are which are 
not absolutely necessary, but what 
is the use of doing without if- we can 
afford them? Of these articles we 
might mention the cookie cutter in 


some funny shape that pleases. the 
children, a mold for. gelatine or jel- 
lied meat, and -plenty. of- clean, soft 
cloths, neatly folded and laid in a 
drawer. 





THE CARE OF MOTHER AND 
BABY 


Subject for Discussion by United 


Farm Women About May 1 


O IMPORTANT does the Govern- 
S ment know it to be for the home 
which expects a little boy or girl 
to unite in saving the mother’s 
strength and health that it has 
formed a department, one of whose 
main objects is the conservation of 
the mother. 
The woman who works an hour or 
two in the field when the household 
duties permit is exercising her body 


-healthfully, but the one who spends 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


hot exhausting days before the baby 
comes robs the child of-vitality that 
is rightfully his. She may help the 
immediate needs of the family pocket- 
book, but future doctor bills may de- 
plete it. 


1.—The Care of the Mother 


AM saying little on this subject be- 

cause bulletins on “Prenatal Care,” 
from the Children’s Bureau, Washing- 
ton, D. C., will reach the members of 
the United Farm Women, and others 
may have them for the asking. The 
main things, it will be seen, are avoid- 
ance of constipation through diet, 
avoidance of fatigue, seasonable 
clothing hung from the shoulders 
rather than from waist, and especial 
care in keeping the pores of the skin 
free by daily bathing. She should 
give particular care to the condition 
of the teeth and nipples, to relieving 
the pressure of the blood vessels if 
there be swelling 





sons of duty? 
Is that place 
reached when 





MORE 


NORTH CAROLINA BABIES 


of the veins. The 
kidneys require es- 
pecial attention. If 








needed without ex- 
tra walking? 

Is there a nail 
on which to hang 
the pan? 

Does the nail 
make hanging the 
pan _ difficult or 
easy? 

Does it let the 
pan fall off? 

Is the wall be- 
hind protected by 
paint or oilcloth? 

Passing on, we 
will ask ourselves 
some more ques- 
tions: Can we 
touch the wall and 








prize babies in one 

have the room family! Aren’t they 

s ‘ ? darlings? Can you 

flooded with light? ieee faaen tebatod the 

No, then have we very paper they are 

printed on? ; 

some good clean Virginia ‘Adams 

lamps? Douglas is 34 months 

; old, and Robert Dick, 

Can we again her brother, is 14 
touch the wall and months younger. You are each and all 


have the water 


flow? No, but we 
shall some. day 
soon. Until that 


day is there a spe- 
cial shelf for the 
water bucket, so 
high that the dog 
cannot drink from 
it, and so large 
that the table need 
not be cluttered 
with a second 
pail? 

Is there a sink? 
If not, can a fun- 
nel and some pipe 








anxious to know how 


which three 
kept open, screened 
closing outside blinds 
wind require it. 


room adjoining. 
meals a day and has 
she wants, 
and give her sweets 
diet is more methodi 


of milk, 








not be devised to 
carry waste water 
to a bucket out- 
side, that the con- 
stant opening of 
doors will not let 
in flies? 

By the way, are 
there screen doors 
and windows? Is there some wall 
protection, such as white oilcloth, be- 
hind tables, etc. Is there a long, nar- 
row, neat board on the wall for nails 
that the plaster need not be broken? 
Is there a special, particular nail for 
each hangable article we possess? 

Let us see if we have some of the 
things a woman finds joy and profit 
in—a meat grinder, can opener, bis- 
cuit and doughnut cutter, glass lemon 
squeezer, funnels (bottle, jug and 
and fruit jar sizes), egg-beater and 
whip, vegetable masher, potato ricer 
and eyer, ‘measuring cup, spatula, 
match safe, wire frying basket, plen- 
ty of paring knives, and a good butch- 
er knife, knife sharpener, long-han- 
dled spoon and fork, cake turner, 
sieves, colander, grater, apple or po- 


If Wilbur D. Hill, 
beaming vitality, 
bright eyes. Every 


life and happiness. 


this is what he 


get cold. 
want to eat. 


tato peeler, skewers, scissors, ham- 
saw, asbestos mat, fly-swatter, ice 
pick, towel rack, rolling pin, vege- 


table cutter, vegetable brush, scrub 
brush, etc. 


Then is there a convenient numbsr 


who has? 
his chubby feet to his roly-poly hands spell 


says: 
dows are open from top or bottom, but I 
have plenty of blankets over me, so I never 
Mother still nurses me, 
She says 


egg, 
of Wilmington, has not 
Look at those 
of his body, from 


small cup of warm m 


line 
strictly adhered to,” 


Just think of 


can be so uniformly desirable in every 
way, for one like it in a family might be 
an accident, but not two. Well, here’s 
what their father says about it: “Mrs. 
Douglas, myself and the two children 
sleep in two large adjoining southern 
rooms, which are never heated, and in 


window 


Each 
an iron bed by itself. 

dressed and undressed in a heated bath- 
Virginia now eats three 


except that we avoid grease 


sents what Virginia had at his age. 
following is his routine: 8 a.m., large cup 
warm, and 
9:30, juice of an orange; 





two 


less than three 
pints of urine is 
excreted enough 
water is not being 
taken. It is a wise 
precaution to have 
the urine examin- 
ed every month, 
and $5 spent thus 
would prevent 
many a woman 
from death or in- 
validism. Be sure 
to have ready 
sheets and other 
necessary para- 
phernalia all 
sterilized. The 
modern physician 
considers it a dis- 
grace to have any 
form of blood pois- 
oning, as he knows 
it is the result of 
carelessness in ab- 





two such babies can 


s each are always 
and protected by 
when rain or strong 
child sleeps in 
The children are 


practically anything 
sparingly. Robert's 


cal, and also repre- 
The 


Graham cracker; 
11 a.m., cereal 








solute cleanliness. 

And do not neg- 
lect the 10-cent al- 
most certain sure- 
ty against the child 
being blind. The 
druggist or doctor 
will get it for you 
if he has it not in 
stock. Do not neg- 
lect to put in with- 
in an hour after 
birth. 


2—How Should 
the Baby Be 
Washedand 


SS] 
4 

3 

; 








she cried for it, day or night; that she has 





He’s a smart boy, for 
“All winter my win- 
too. 
seven months old. 
I do not 
tries to keep 


she too. 


healthy and rested so that I will be so, 
This picture was taken when I was 
Now I am ten, 
six teeth, can walk well and talk some, 
My weignt is 23% pounds.” 


air, water, sunshine or 
word with any such 


have pabyhood as this. 


not slept with mother, nor been starved for 
correct food. 
larity in all functions has been the watch- 
specimen of perfect 
In this photograph a pic- 
ture speaks louder than words, 
be higher praise than that? 














How is this, everybody? 
Carolina have it over the 
states can do likewise, let them 


Is it not something to be proud of? 
other states because 
“show us” if not this. 





Tennessee and North 
they can show prize twins. If other 
Are they not the darling little 


old sailor boys, and don’t you suppose Uncle Sam is proud of such bright and sturdy 


men in the making? They are William B. 


and Thomas, Jr., Pemberton, of Greensboro, 


and the father says that the reason they scored 98 points is because they are ‘‘full- 


fledged farmer boys, living two and a half miles from a town.” 


“The only thing the matter with those he 
do not belong to me.” 





Every one will say: 
althy evidences of right living is that they 


and milk; 3 p.m, rare beef or soft-boiled Dressed? 
rice or cereal and toast; 6:30 p.m., 
cereal and milk, or milk toast; 10 p.m., This young lady is Miss Mary Lyon Leak, RAPPED in 
ilk. A rule for both — of - — Mrs. Frank Leak, of soft, clean 
wae * yreensboro. t needs no words to tell that e 
children against eating between meals 18 2. has not been allowed to feed whenever WoOOlen. 


(b) Wiped free 
from mucus by 
sterilized cotton 
pieces dipped in 
boric acid solution 
and wiped outward 


Regu- 


Could there 


from nose. 

(c) Drop prevention of blindness 
solution in eyes. 

(d) Cover skin with olive oil or 
vaseline. 

(e) Wash with warm (to elbow) 
water and castile soap. Pat, do not 
wipe dry. 

(f) Place navel dressing. 

(g) Dress baby simply, gently and 
quickly. 

(h) Let baby sleep. 

(i) When six to 12 hours old give 
baby breast. 

(j) If restless give few drops of 
boiled water (never sugar or any- 
thing else). 

(k) Let sleep 20 to 24 hours until 
two months old. 


3.—The Danger of Feeding During 
the First Few Days 


HY not give sugar? It ferments 


and lays foundation for dys- 
pepsia. 
Why not give medicine? Too 


strong for tender membranes. 
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AIN’T IT FINE TODAY 


I ain’t said it ain’t. Life, it ain’t no celebration, 
Lord I’ve had enough an’ double Trouble? I've had mine— 
Reason for complaint, But today is fine. 


Gots this world is full of trouble— Water with his wine; 


Rain an’ storm have come to fret me; 

Skies were often gray, It’s today that I am livin’ 
Thorns an’ brambles have beset me Not a month ago; 

On the road—but, say! Havin’, losin’, takin’, givin’, 


Ain't it fine today? As time wills it so. 
Yesterday a cloud of sorrow, 
Fell across the way; 
It may rain again tomorrow. 
It may rain-—Dut, say! 
Ain’t it fine today? 
—Douglass Malloch, 


What’s the use of always weepin’ 
Makin’ trouble last? 

What's the use of always kee pin’ 
Thinkin’ of the past? 

Each must have his tribulation, 











Why not give toast water? Digest- different kinds in hot weather, es- 
ive juices not developed to take care pecially if we are enterprising enough 
of it. to venture into the woods, where ticks 

Why not give milk? The curdles and redbugs abound. Many insect 
too large for any but calf to manage. bites are acid in character, so that an 

Why not give oatmeal water, rice alkali is needed to counteract them. 
water and other foods? Because the While ammonia is usually recom- 
One who planned the baby made pro- mended for this purpose, soda, dis- 
vision for this very bit of ignorance solved, does very well. In the case 
on our part. He filled the intestine of redbug bites, however, salt and 
with a substance that was acted upon butter, well rubbed in, seems to be 
by the first mother’s milk and no food better and is the regular old-time 
can be assimilated until this passes remedy; though peroxide of hydrogen 
away, leaving the intestine free to ab- is good. 


sorb. An old-fashioned English house- 
hold remedy for bee, wasp, and spider 
stings, etc., is blueing, used in wash- 
ing clothes, but a paste of soda or an 
application of hartshorn or witch 
hazel is better. 


4.—What Is “Second Summer” 
Trouble? 


T IS, like typhoid, an illness caused 
by bacteria attacking the delicate 
membranes of the lining of the intes- . ‘ 
tines. Usually caused by bacteria in After swallowing anything poison- 
milk or other food, lack of care in US: Of course, the first thing to do— 
washing out mouth, bottles, the con- after having — for a as 
tamination of flies. Teething, ex- to induce vomiting by drinking strong 
cessive heat, lack of air, baths, etc., mustard and water. If the ee bg 
lower the vitality and make the child = acid an alkali is the antidote for it, 
more susceptible. and vice versa. In the case of opium 
or laudanum poisoning the essential 

5.—The Danger of Thumb-sucking, thing is not to allow the patient to go 
Soothers, Pacifiers, Etc to sleep. Strong coffee is an assist- 


ERMS, protruding or receding #2¢e in this. 
teeth, with effect on digestion A favorite country remedy for 
later, ete. sprains is to encase them in a plaster 


Further Subjects—When to Wean: made with ordinary red clay and 
How to Clean Bottles; Care in Vinegar. There are many ways in 
Amount as Well as Quality of Food; which vinegar is useful: One of these 
The Meaning of Vomiting; The Belly 38 to apply it to a bruise steeped in 
Band; Rash; Bathing, etc. brown paper. Another is as a gargle 
for sore throat, in which case it is 
mixed with salt. For whitening as 
well as smoothing the surface of 
Shelf chapped hands it is almost as good as 
baa ‘lemon juice. The latter is particu- 

T IS surprising how many every-day jarly useful in this way, and has, fur- 

ailments can be cured or alleviated ther, a reputation for removing 
from the standard supplies which ev- freckles, though peroxide of hydrogen 
ery pantry contains. would seem to be more helpful for 

Perhaps there is no more service- this purpose. Cucumbers also enjoy 
able and efficient remedy for numer- the reputation of being good forthe 
,ous ills than baking soda. For ordi- complexion and whitening the hands 
hary indigestion people try all the when applied locally; indeed, they 
remedies in the drug store, only to form one of the ingredients in sev- 
discover that soda is good. While it eral face creams and lotions. Lemon 
can be taken at any time, perhaps a pulp will remove corns—by degrees. 
little after a meal is best. It should Ginger expels gas*in the alimen- 
not be forgotten that while it corrects tary canal and is useful in certain 
super-acidity, it also corrects the acid kinds of indigestion. It is used in the 
which digests the meat and eggs, and form of ginger tea which is made by 
so should be used seldom. mixing a scant teaspoonful—or less— 

It will often cure a headache if that with a little cream or milk, with 
is caused, as it frequently is, by too sweetening if desired, and filling the 
much acidity. But several glasses of tumbler with hot water. Many peo- 
lukewarm water to induce vomiting is ple omit the cream. It is still more 
the quickest and best remedy for sick efficacious if one substitutes soda for 
headache, followed, of course, by a the sugar. Ginger is also useful for 
quick purgative. Avoid pills and oth- small poultices, as in the case of a 
er patent preparations if possible. toothache, when it will both soothe 

A pinch of soda dissolved in warm the pain and reduce swelling. If the 
water is sometimes efficacious for a ginger is strong and of good quality 
colicky baby, but should not be used (which is by no means a matter of 





Home Remedies From the Pantry 


often. Peppermint, warmed and di< course, in the country), it should be 
luted, is more of a standard baby mixed with flour, molasses and warm 
remedy—after the simpler ones of water, and 





spread between thin 
applying heat, in the form of a cloths before applying to the face. 
warmed cloth or hot water bottle, has A mustard poultice is, of course, 
been found insufficient. stronger. This should be mixed with 

In cases of chicken-pox an alkaline white of egg instead of water to avoid 
bath is recommended as giving relief blistering. It should be weakened 
to this comparatively slight and yet with flour, and spread in the same 
often distressing complaint. Soda way, between sheer muslin. 
answers very well for this. The old-fashioned practice of burn- 

For burns, either trifling or serious, ing sugar as a disinfectant, carries the 
soda is wonderfully healing. It should mark of unreasonableness on the face 
be applied immediately, with a damp of it. A bad smell does not kill 
cloth over it, or mixed with white of germs. 
egg to exclude the air. If there be Coffee is recommended as a won- 
Shock accompanying the burn it is derful relief in asthma. It must, 
wise to give the patient some stimu- however, be black coffee, without 
lant, like aromatic spirits of ammo- ‘trimming’ of cream and_ sugar; 
hia. weak coffee is no use. It must also be 

Most of us have had the trying ex- taken on an empty stomach. Another 
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in a hurry. 
Quickly 


removes 
allithedirt 


and grime. 
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Natural asphalt is the life of roofing 
And roofing must have life to withstand the weather. 


The natural oils in Trinidad Lake asphalt keep it full of 
life and resisting power. 


Genasco 


“THE JRIRJDAD-LAKE-ASPHALT 


is made of this everlasting waterproofer of Nature. It is 
watertight and weatherproof. 
Because Genasco is sealed with this genuine zatural 


asphalt, it doesn’t crack, rot, break, or leak. 











Ask your dealer for Genasco. Look for the hemisphere trademark. 
The KANT-LEAK KLEET makes seams watertight without cement and 
» prevents nail-leaks, Write us for the Good Roof Guide Book and 
Be samples, free. 

The Barber Asphalt Paving 
Company 


Largest producers in the world 
of asphalt and ready roofing, 


Philadelphia 


New York Chicago 
San Francisco 
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For Baby’s Sake, Get This Book— 
£0P vecause it drives f* COMMON SENSE CARE OF BABIES—By Mary Busby 
in all four wheels it Austin. Graduate and mother. 16 chapters, 57 
pushes and pulls. pages. Most helpful treatise for young mothers. 





Easier to handle— # 

does better work. § 
Works where or- & 
dinary tractors 
can’t. Write - for catalog. 


(Endorsed by Mrs. Hutt). Send 25 cents today 
for copy. Write the author— 4346 Guilford 
Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 











perience of suffering from bites of (Ooncluded on page 16 this issue) 





When writing advertisers, mention The 
Progressive Farmer. 
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“You can tell by a man’s farm whether 
he reads it or not.” 
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FARMER at Wrens, Georgia, writes us as fol- 

lows: “I like The Progressive Farmer all right 
but am sorry to say I’m not able to subscribe for 
it now. I’ve lost a good sum of money in the 
Southern States Cotton Corporation this year. I 
will not bite on anything else that comes down 
or up the road. Will try to subscribe later.” If 
our friend will spend $1 a year for The Progres- 
sive Farmer he will probably save more than 
enough keeping out of such schemes to give the 
paper to himself and family. 





HE County Union of which the writer is a 

member has just appointed a committee to 
make plans for selling cotton next fall. It is 
none too early to do this. At the meeting one 
farmer told of a case where twelve and one-half 
cents a pound was offered and refused; then the 
cotton was offered again the same day and brought 
thirteen and a quarter cents. A poor widow’s 
crop was taken for twelve and three-quarters; an- 
other farmer at the same time sold cotton of the 
same grade for thirteen and one-eighth. There is 
too much robbing of the ignorant in cotton buy- 
ing. Every market should have an expert grader 
and weigher. Will your market have one next 
fall? 





E SURE to read our numerous interesting can- 
ning contributions in this issue. It is com- 
monly said that the great packing plants get their 
profits from the by-products that formerly went 
to waste; and similarly we believe that a large 
majority of our Progressive Farmer readers each 
season allow to go to waste immense quantities 
of fruits and vegetables that should be canned for 
winter use or the market. The widespread popu- 
larity of home canning has already been worth 
millions of dollars to the South, and our unstinted 
support should go to the canning clubs that are 
being fostered by individual enterprise, the states, 
and Uncle Sam. As we can, let us not forget, old 
and young, that motto to make the best better. 
Quality and cleanliness always pay. 
NE of the most thoughtful and judicious agri- 
cultural leaders in the South, a man who 
weighs all arguments carefully and is not swept 
off his feet by emotion or prejudice, wrote us last 
‘week just before our editorial on the Duke Ware- 
house plan appeared: 





“T cannot see how anyone can endorse a 
plan to turn over to Duke and other money 
kings the marketing of the cotton crop, and 
that is what his plan involves if I-can see or 
read the signs. Our present condition is bad, 
but to tie ourselves up with a monopoly of 
the warehouse facilities for handling cotton 
would be worse than present conditions. We 
may work out something if we keep ourselves 
free, but if Duke and his crowd get their tal- 
ons on the business it will be many long years 
before an independent marketing of cotton by 
the farmers will be possible.” 





READER asks what of the recent decision of 

the North Carolina Supreme Court in the case 
of the Winston-Salem race segregation ordinance. 
All that the Court has decided in that case was 
this: A city has only such rights as are given it by 
charter from the General Asembly. Now, the 
General Assembly has not specifically authorized 
any city to pass a race segregation ordinance; and 
the matter, in the opinion of the Court, is too 
many sided and involves too many problems for 


the right to be merely taken for. granted as a 
“general welfare’ power of city government. The 
only question before the Court was this: ‘‘Has a 


tity a right to pass a segregation ordinance unless 
the power to do so is specifically granted by the 
Legislature?’’ The answer was in the negative; 


but this only means that the North Carolina Legis- 
lature must give this power, as other state legis- 
flatures have already given it. 
Salem Journal says: 


As the Winston- 


“Of course the fight for segregation in 
cities will be carried into the next Legislature 
and we are confident that it will be waged 
successfully. In fact, we shall be surprised 
if any opposition whatever develops. The 
only wise course for the General Assembly to 
pursue is to put the law up to the courts and 
leave its constitutionality to them. And if 
such a law should be declared unconstitu- 
tional we, for one, are in favor of changing 
the constitution, whether that constitution be 
Federal or State or both.’’ 





Tom Watson on the Torrens System 


OM WATSON—there is only one Tom Wat- 
. 3 son—is a lawyer and a mighty good one. 
But he is a people’s lawyer and is never 
afraid to speak out about the evils and failures 
in our judicial and legal system. 
In the last issue of his paper, the Jeffersonion, 
a reader asks him to explain the Torrens System, 
and he does so in his usual clear and forceful 
manner. Here is his editorial, which we hope 
will make more farmers in other States resolve 
that all the South shall quickly follow North 
Carolina in providing this law for the benefit of 
its farmers and other citizens. Tom Watson an- 
swers his inquiry as follows: 


“The Torrens System, in a nutshell is this: 

“The State examines the title, surveys the 
property, and registers a clear title, accom- 
panied by the plat; a certificate is then issued 
to the owner, and when he sells and makes a 
deed to the buyer, he surrenders his certi- 
ficate to the registrar, who issues a new one 
to the new owner. 

“You can see at once how this process 
simplifies the transfer of property, cuts out 
fees for abstracts of title, and abolishes law 
suits over titles and boundary lines. 

“Any dispute about the title or the lines 
is settled by the State, before the property is 
registered. 

“This clearing of the title and the lines is 
done by an official examiner, appointed for 
that purpose, and put under a bond. 

“If any dispute arises, all parties are noti- 
fied and the case is laid before a court. (In 
New York the case goes at once to the Su- 
preme Court.) 

“When this court passes upon the ques- 
tions raised, they are settled forever. 

“It is strange that I have urged this simple 
and most beneficial change so many years 
without having aroused anything more than 
a casual interest. 

“Year after year, neighbors fuss over 
land-lines, get into fights, and then go into 
law suits. 

“Year after year, lawyers. are paid to look 
up chains of title and make costly abstracts. 

“Year after year, lawyers, jurors and 
judges are taken up with litigation over 
titles. 

“All of this expense, worry and bad feeling 
could be cut out by the adoption of the Tor- 
rens System. 

“But the dear people fill the legislatures 
with lawyers, and the lawyers are naturally 
slow to dry up so bountiful a stream of 
revenue,”’ 





Rich Soils are of First Importance in 
Making Good Crops 


F THE friend who good naturedly chides us for 
underestimating the importance of carefully 
selected seeds and of thorough preparation and 

good cultivation of the soil, in what he terms 
our ‘‘zeal in urging the improvement of our soils,” 
will try the following experiment he will be con- 
vinced of the importance of a fertile soil, and 
will probably get our point of view. 

Let him take two fields, one rich, or producing 
an average of 50 bushels of corn per acre, and 
the other poor, or producing an average of 15 
bushels per acre. Let him plow and prepare the 
poor field the best he can, with the best team 
and the best implements possible to obtain. Let 
him put all the intelligence of his trained white 
brain into the selection of seed, the planting and 
the cultivating of the crop on this poor acre. 

In charge of the rich field let him put the most 
ignorant Negro, with an 800-pound mule and 
nothing but a one-horse turning plow and a hoe 
with which to prepare and cultivate the crop. 
Also let this same ignorant Negro go to the crib 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


and get his seed corn from the nubbins left there 
by planting time and plant this seed in his own 
primitive way. When harvest time comes his poor 
field, with all his intelligence, his improved im- 
plements and his carefully selected seed, will not 
have produced more than one-half the crop of 
the rich or fertile field, although this fertile field 
has for the year been cultivated by the most 
primitive agricultural methods and by the most 
ignorant farmer. Does anyone believe that the 
results will not be as we have indicated? Why, 
then, should we not place a rich soil above every- 
thing else, when it more than compensates for all 
other desirable practices and methods combined? 
It is not that thorough preparation, choice seeds 
and good cultivation are unimportant—they are 
tremendously important—but that all these 
things and all others desirable are not able to 
make a poor soil grow a large crop. A rich soil, 
while it lasts, is proof against poor farming and 
bad seasons, while a poor soil means a poor crop 
regardless of seasons or how it is cultivated. 
These are the reasons why we stress with all the 
force we can the importance of a rich soil; but 
incidentally there is another reason. Southern 
soils are so easily, quickly and cheaply improved, 
without the loss of a single regular or money 
crop, that it is a shame to allow them to remain 
poor, when increased yields per acre mean so 
much. 





Make Greater Use of the Parcel Post 


ID YOU read those parcel post experience 
letters in our last week’s issue? They were 
interesting indeed, and from the many ways 

these correspondents have found the new service 
of value to them we believe ‘all our readers may 
gain ideas that will be of great service in their 
future buying and selling operations. 

These letters were uniformly optimistic and en- 
thusiastic—we feared maybe a little too much so, 
for the parcel post system still has patent defects 
that must be corrected before it becomes the high- 
ly efficient medium between producer and con- 
sumer that it should be in the United States and 
that it already is in some European countries. As 
an illustration, we now have in type and expect to 
run at an early date an article on marketing 
poultry fn France, in which it is stated that dressed 
poultry, butter, and eggs are carried anywhere in 
that country by parcel post at a cost of one cent 
a pound. Think of what such rates would mean 
to the farmers of the United States. 

But even as it is our parcel post system is a 
great institution, one of the soundest and most 
helpful legislative enactments turned out at 
Washington in many a day. The point is, let’s 
use it more, and thus learn more of its value. 
Only recently the Postmaster-General issued an 
order authorizing postmasters in certain cities to 
prepare lists of farmers, dairymen, and poultry 
raisers who are prepared to supply city consumers 
by parcel post, and we hope that many Progressive 
Farmer readers are taking advantage of this op- 
portunity. We are by no means claiming that the 
service is as yet perfect; but we are certain that 
by using the parcel post more we may be in a 
better position to advise our representatives in 
Congress as to just what is needed to make it 
what it should be. 


A Thought for the Week 


ESUS was a workingman. During some- 
thing like eighteen formative years of His 
life He swung the axe in the forest on the 

hills back of Nazareth; hewed the timber into 

slabs; dragged them to His workshop home; and 
there with adze, saw and chisel wrought them into 
doors, plows, furniture, and into coffins and cra- 
dies. Interspersing this toil at the bench—as does 
always a country carpenter—with toil in the fields 
when sowing or harvest or the care of herds was 
pressing and the work in the shop could wait. 

This life as a day laborer colored all His 

thinking, all His speaking, all His doing, when, 

at the age of thirty, He hung his tools away, 
brushed the shavings and sawdust from His 
clothing, and set out on His public career.’’— 

From “The Carpenter and the Rich Man,” by 
Bouck White, published by Doubleday, Page & Co. 
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What Other Folks Are Saying 


A POLL OF OPINIONS TOO PERTINENT FOR PROGRESSIVE FARMER READERS TO MISS 





“Duplication of Service” 

NEWSPAPER man who was investigating 
A the high cost of living recently investigated 

the meat delivery in a city of 200,000 inhabit- 
ants. He found that 305 wagons were used, that 
they traveled 3,500 miles a day at a daily expense 
of $2,000, yet according to his estimate twenty- 
four trucks could render the same service on only 
300 miles a day, at a daily cost of $600 and the 
community could thus be insured something like 
$500,000 annually on its meat account. Similar 
conditions attend the delivery of all food products 
in towns even as small as Sanford. Lost motion, 
duplicated effort and the lack of direct relation- 
ship between producer and consumer—these are 
heavy factors in the high cost of living. The 
public pays for this waste and inefficiency; indeed, 
it pays more for them than it does for its food. 
—Sanford Express. 





Merchants and Farmers Alike Must Buy 


Together 


OOPERATIVE buying and selling is just 
# ahead of us, and we might as well begin. By 

this we mean that in the near future our 
merchants will be buying together, our farmers 
will sell the products of their farms together and 
buy their supplies together. 

Every town is visited daily by drummers or 
traveling men who canvass the town and sell 
goods in small quantities to the several merchants 
and ship by local freight. The salesman’s ex- 
penses, and they are heavy, and the higher freight 
rate, is paid by the consumer. Merchants should 
buy together and have all goods shipped in car 
lots, thus getting better prices and better freight 
rates. Then the farmers and others should buy 
together, and get the best possible prices. By 
doing this a big saving in the cost to the con- 
sumer would be effected. 

The farmer brings a bale or two of cotton to 
town and asks what the price is, or a few bushels 
of corn or potatoes, and asks the price the mer- 
chant will pay. The merchant can’t afford much 
for there isn’t enough for a profitable shipment. 

Buy together and sell together and you will 
find that it pays.—Pageland Journal. 


The Individual Must Do His Part 


ROF. AUSTIN, of the University of Texas, in 
Prrectsxine to Hill County farmers at Abbott 

the other day, made this statement: ‘Pro- 
ducing a crop is one thing; marketing it is quite 
another. We may devise schemes for the farmer 
getting as much as possible for his product. But 
no plan ever devised or to be devised will make 
it possible for the inefficient farmer to find his 
business profitable as that for the man who is 
economical and efficient.” That is a truism, but 
it is precisely because it is a truism that it needs 
to be iterated and emphasized.—Dallas News. 


Land Owner Should Reward Tenant for 
Increasing Fertility 


HE one great obstacle in the way of agricul- 
tural improvement is our system of renting, 
and the reason we have such a miserable 


system of renting is because, so far as we know, . 


no State has yet recognized the renter in its leg- 
islation. They have recognized the landlord. 
They give the landlord a lien on the crop, and 
some of them on the property of the renter, and 
put it in his power to squeeze the renter out when 
bad years come, as come they will. Forty “per 
cent of the farmers of the corn belt are renters; 
and it is time that the laws should recognize them 
and guarantee them their rights. The landlord 
can confiscate any increased fertility the tenant 
may have put into the soil, such aS manure, turned 
under clover, ete., etc. So long as the tenant 
is liable to the confiscation of soil improvement, 
he naturally does not want to do any more im- 
proving than is absolytely necessary; and having 
no security that he will remain on the farm more 
than a year, he does not try.—Wallace’s Farmer. 


Prejudice 


O YOU know any uglier word? Is there any- 
D thing more harmful in church or state? 
Does anything else react more certainly or 
injuriously upon character? Here is a great move- 
ment, we will say, for the general betterment of 
society. Because a man may not personally like 
the leaders he throws himself against the move- 
ment and thus hinders to the limit of his power 





the progress of a community because of his per- 
sonal prejudice, 

The very best thing a young man can do is to 
determine that no ill will shall be cherished in 
his heart against any man for any cause. It is 
the biggest foolishness in this world to become a 
bitter hater. While there is a kind of devilish 
luxury in it, it eats like a cancer at the moral 
nature and at last consumes, not the object of 
his hatred, but the hater himself. All the world 
loves a lover, and all the world hates a hater. 
Each of these passions brings a response in kind 
if not in degree. A man who loves his fellows 
Zrows more lovely the longer his lives, and a 
man who hates everybody becomes more unpop- 
ular and unlovely as the hatred he harbors gets 
in its deadly work.—Charity and Children. 


We Have Too Few Producers 


F FROM today science went no further, and 
I men read no more in Nature’s book, we already 

possess powers enough to produce not merely 
a good living for all our people, but a plethora 
of every good and desirable thing. Science has 
not failed; she has succeeded beyond all imag- 
ining. But industry has failed and commerce has 
failed. 7 

We have ideas enough and to spare; why is 
it that the trader can do so little with them? The 
figures I give relating to employment show plainly 
that our people are not well organized for work, 
and that is the simple explanation of the inade- 
quacy of production. We have too few people 
producing, and those that are producing are too 
often engaged in production which is overlapping 
or unworthy or useless.—L. P. Chiozza Money 
Member English Parliament. : 


President Barrett on the Tenant System 


GAIN, the tenant system is growing in Amer- 
A ica. Its continual growth spells destruction. 
It must be headed off if we are to live and 
prosper. This means that the landless man, who 
cannot hope, as a rule, to get forehanded enough 
to secure land, must be helped in securing land of 
which he may become the owner. Three things 
stand out. First—the landless man must be aided 
to secure possession of a tract of land suited to his 
capacity to handle. Second—the_ established 
farmer must be helped to secure working capital 
at low rates of interest. Third—the speculator 
and the larger landowner must not be permitted 
to become the beneficiaries of this help; and 
therefore it would be absolutely necessary to 
limit the amount of loans to any one individual 
to a moderate sum, not exceeding say four or five 
thousand dollars. 

We fully understand that this idea is going 
to strike a good many people as revolutionary. 
They have become accustomed to the old theory 
of individualism and the Devil taking the hind- 
most. Incidentally, it may be said that the Devil 
is securing a very large toll under the old process. 
But this proposal is not revolutionary. It is 
evolutionary and conservative. It seems that all 
the people, acting in their corporate capacity as 
the Government, propose to go to the relief of that 
half of the people, which is most essential th the 
public welfare, and give to that half such assist- 
ance as will put it in prosperous ease, and thereby 
enable it to contribute much more largely to the 
general prosperity of the whole public.—cC. S. 
Barrett, in the National Field. 


If You Didn’t Have a County Commence- 
ment This Year, Have One Next 


R. C. C. WRIGHT, in The Progressive Farm- 
M er, says that the Farmers’ Union can engage 

in no work that would be productive of 
greater result in the educational field than the 
task of interesting people in the county commence- 
ment. Having observed one county commence- 
ment we believe we can say from this one ex- 
perience that Mr. Wright is right. The county 
commencement does good in many ways. It em< 
phasizes in a general way the great question of 
education. It brings our school interest of the 
county closer together, it brings, about a friendly 
rivalry which is conducive of good, spurring the 
teachers and pupils on to better work. It focuses 
attention of the pupils on the rural schools and 
their needs. It gives the children of the schools 
opportunity to get a broader and wider vision of 
life, and it brings together people from all sec- 
tions of the country in a social way which argues 
for better social conditions.—Salisbury Post. 
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Cooperation Would Make Southern Farm- 
ers “‘The Most Prosperous on Earth” 


R. J. J. DILLON, of the Rural New Yorker, 

has been on a trip South and writes inter- 

estingly of “Financing Southern Cotton 
Farmers.” Following is the conclusion of his 
latest article: 

“The Southern farmer gives himself up too ex- 
clusively to the growing of cotton. But the South- 
ern farmer of the future will diversify his work. 
Today the Georgia farmer buys alfalfa from New 
Mexico, fruit from South America, vegetables 
from Florida, pears from California, and apples 
from New York and Oregon. He goes to Missouri 
for his mules, to Minnesota for his flour and to 
Wisconsin for his butter. Many of these prod- 
ucts, and good substitutes for all of them, can 
be grown on the farms of the State. 

“A banker with a large and valuable farm 
told me he could not raise oats and corn to sell 
at a profit.. He admitted cowpeas and vetch grow 
luxuriantly and, of course, make an excellent hay 
for milch cows. I asked him why he did not go 
into the dairy business. He said there was no 
dairying in his section except to supply liquid 
milk. The butter came from the North. I told 
him how a cooperative creamery might be built 
for $2,000; and butter supplied to all local trade 
from neighboring farms. He listened with great 
interest, but finally said: ‘Yes, but that requires 
organization.’ The air was enough to say that 
makes it impossible there. It required organiza- 
tion to establish his bank, and to erect a large 
number of cotton mills in the town, and to build 
a two million dollar power plant. It is never 
difficult to find men ready to organize capital 
where there is a promise of rich reward. With 
@rganized producers the profits are widely dis- 
tributed and consequently the work is not so at- 
tractive to the genius of organization. 

“Cooperative organization is as essential to the 
farmers of the South as it is to farmers every- 
where else. It will not come all at once. It 
had better not. A slow growth is better for per- 
manent results. Probably $20,000,000 worth of 
cotton is delivered to the Augusta market. For 
the most part the growers get a meagre living 
out of it. If these growers were united in co- 
operative organizations to furnish their own 
credit, buy their own supplies, and market their 
own product, they would save for themselves not 
less than $5,000,000 annually; and would proba- 
bly be the most prosperous farmers on the face 
of the earth.” 


Wealth That Escapes Taxation 


EVERAL years ago the Legislature came near 
S passing a law that deeds, mortgage-deeds, 

mortgages, notes, and other like forms of ne- 
gotiable paper should be specifically listed by the 
tax receiver, and the paper stamped by him, in 
order to be collectable under the law. Such a 
law would double the tax wealth of Georgia in a 
single year. Unless the man with a small patch, 
a pig, and a mule rises up to demand such laws, 
we are liable to be forever unfairly tax-ridden 
in Georgia. It is not a matter of class feeling; 
it is a matter of right, a just rendering unto 
Caesar the things that are Caesar’s.—Prof. E., 
C. Brunson, Athens, Ga. 


——-_—__—__. 


No One Likes to Pay for a Dead Horse 


AYBE you never had to do it; but you have 
M had the same experience in paying for some- 

thing else you bought on credit. You have 
probably rejoiced that your “face’’ was good for 
a neat little account and going forth, enjoyed 
the blessed (?) privilege of having the suit of 
clothes or pair of shoes ‘‘charged.” You knew 
that you could have gone without them, but what 
was the use of waiting until you had the money 
when the merchant even urged you to take them. 
Later on, however, you learned that pay day 
comes as surely as time continues and you may 
also realize that you could have bought the arti- 
cles cheaper with the cold cash in hand. If not 
then, the time is coming when you can do it, 
for practical people are not going to help bear the 
tremendous expense of maintaining such a disas- 
trous system. The man who has the money is 
not going to help the merchant share the debts 
made by the deadbeat. No, sir, the business-like 
man is going to pay cash and buy goods for less, 
He may not start out at the big end of the horn, 
but watch him emerge from that end when the 
game is finished.——_Wadesboro Ansonian. 





You have got to cure diseased politics as we 
nowadays cure tuberculosis, by making all the 
people who suffer from it live out of doors; not 
only spend their days out of doors and walk 
around, but sleep out of doors; always remain in 
the open, where they will be accessible to fresh, 
nourishing, and revivifying influences.—Woodrow 
Wilson, 

































































KRESO DIP Not 


STANDARDIZED. 


EASY AND SAFE TO USE 
INEXPENSIVE 


KILLS LICE 


ON ALL LIVE STOCK 


DISINFECTS. 
CLEANSES. 
PURIFIES. 


it has so many uses that It Is 
a necessity on every farm. 


USED IN THE TREATMENT OF MANCE, 
SCAB, RINGWORM, SCRATCHES, ETC. 


Destroys Disease Germs 
DRIVES AWAY FLIES 
For Sale by All Druggists 
Write for Free Booklets 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DEPARTMENT OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY 
DETROIT, ” = MICHIGAN 
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Galvanized Open 
earth steel wire. Our 
free Catalog shows100 
styles and heights of 
hog, farm and poultry 
fence at from 


12 Cents a Rod Up 


Sold on 30 daysfreetrial. If not satisfied re- 
turn it at our expense and we wil! refund 
yourmoney. 80-rod spool of Ideal galvanized 
BARBED WIRE $1.55 
Write today for large Free Catalogue. 
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isthe demand of all builders. Service 
is first, cost second consideration. All 
our products give exceptional service 
due to high quality metal weuse, Our 
roofing lasts, is easily put on and orna- 
mental, Fora‘100PointRoof’’ try 


CAROLINA 22% SHINGLES 


They great! 
arance oO} 
Eoeced, either painted or galvanized. The 
ure metal used in their making insures 
ifetime service. Fire—, wind—and water- 
proof. Lock perfectly without soldering. 


Iblustrated Catalog FREE 
Learn all about our roducts and the 
superiority of ““NO- -RO”’ Metal. A 
postcard will bring it. 
THE CAROLINA METAL PRODUCTS CO. 
Box 110, Wilmington, N. C. 
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LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY 








WASTE PEANUTS FOR HOGS 


How a North Carolina Farmer Made 
a Handsome Profit on What Is Or- 
dinarily Allowed to Go to Waste 


HE coastal plain region of North 

Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia 
and Florida, and the Gulf region of 
Florida, Alabama and Mississippi, 
have very many advantages for the 
production of cheap pork. Some of 
the farmers of this section realize 
this at the present time, but a very 
great majority have never realized 
the fact that they are so favorably 
situated. These regions are especial- 
ly adapted to the growing of peanuts 
and this crop is recognized as being 
one of the very best feeds for hogs. 
Where peanuts can be grown cheap- 
ly there is no difficulty experienced 
in producing cheap pork. 

In some sections of North Carolina 
the peanut is grown, harvested, and 
sold on the market. In other sec- 
tions this crop is never thought of as 
a crop to be sold in any way except 
by means of hogs. No matter, how- 
ever, whether the crop is thought of 
as a market crop or as a feed for 
hogs, a peanut-growing section should 
always be a hog-growing section. 
When the object is to put the nuts 
on the market, it is impossible to get 


Animal Industry Division of the 
North Carolina Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station in this work;’ so Mr. 
Shook, of the division, went to Mr. 
Holderness’ farm and had personal 
supervision of the finishing of the 
pigs for the market. The hogs were 
divided into 10 different lots and fed 
on various combinations of corn, corn 
and cottonseed meal, and corn and 
tankage for a period of 26 days. The 
weather was bad during this short 
finishing period, but they made an 
average daily gain of one and six- 
tenths pounds. The hogs were ship- 
ped to Richmond, Va., on January 
14, 1914, where they were sold. The 
average weight in Richmond was 
228%, pounds; when the hogs were 
brought to the farm they averaged 
only 112 pounds each. The financial 
statement given below should be of 
great interest to farmers who live in 
the peanut-growing section of North 
Carolina: 


Expenditures 

Cost of 250 pigs, 32,737 Ibs., @ 8% 

COMES: 6.800 08) s 8:6. ON OR. ee HE DUS Eels $2,782,64 
Freight on 2 cars of pigs, Morris- 

town, Tenn., to Tarboro, N. C..... 148.00 
Cost of inoculating 250 pigs......... 104.10 
618 bushels corn @ 9lc...... eccccce 562.38 
400 Ibs. tankage @ $2.65............ 10.60 
6,100 bushels cottonseed meal @ $1.40 85.40 
2,338 Ibs. low-grade peanuts @ 2c... 46.76 
Freight on 3 cars hogs, Tarboro to 

RUNG TE TAES TIGL oo tik 56 vee 06 00.6 66 0-68 08 58% 96.00 
wareume Bt RICHMONG. 6 ..665 6 ccc aes 9.00 
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EX TRAORDINARY OFFER -: =0 de bd 


one mont. 


free trial on this finest of bicycles—the **‘Ranger.’? We 
will ship it to you on approval, freight prepaid, without a 
cent deposit in TODA This offer is absolutely genuine. 
WRITE DA y pa our big catalog showing 
line of bicycles for 
men and women, OD: s and: girls at price never before 
equaled for like ‘quality. it% is a cyc pees oy | bicyclea, 
sundries and useful bicycle Eee free. 
T Ss, STER- AKE mk, whose, 
tubes, ~— cyclometers, equip 1ent and parts oe aii . 
bicycles at h_If usual prices. A limited number of 
second hand bieveles taken in y trade will be closed out at 
once, at $3 to $B e 
RIDER AGE: NTS wanted in each town to ride and 
exhibit a sample 1914 model Ranger furnished by us. 
it Cos You No i te learn what. we offer 
you and how we can do it ou will be astonished and 
convinced. Do not buy a bicycle, tires or sundries until 
you get our catalog and new special offers. Write today. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept.T 187, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Be a Money Maker 
Every Day. Every Year’ 


Pea’ t have an unproductive day on your 
lace. You won’t when you start @ 
idget’” Marvel lout mill—the most wonders 
ful mill of the age. revious milling experie 
ence necessary. “int body can operate it right 
from the start. No mill in the world 
and easy to run as this self-contained 
“Midget” Marvel 
Roller Flour Mill 
A complete = allin one small case. Ree 
ires ve! e power and space. Makes 
30 bbls. p Ae flour daily at a big profit 
to you, for the reason thatit mills 
“A Better Barre! of Flour Cheaper” 
Write now now for free s book and 30days (ie 
trial offer. Money-back guar’tee. 
Anglo-American Mill Co., {ne. 
502 Trust Owensbore, 
Bldg. 6 
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American Ingot Iron 
Tanks for the Farm 
Z 


Lasts a lifetime. Cheaper than wood. 
Rust-resisting and not affected by 
extremes of weather. Troughs, tanks 
and well casing of allstyles andsizes. 
Write for Free Catalog M-6. 


es 
The Dixie Culvert & Metal Co. 
Factories: Greensboro, N. C. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Shawnee, Okla. 
Little Rock, Ark. 
New Orleans, La. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 




















TWENTY OF THE 


them all out of the ground, and the 
hog is the only means of saving these 
waste nuts. 

Mr. G. A. Holderness, of Tarboro, 
N. C., had some experience last year 
that shotild be worth very much to 
the State of North Carolina. He 
grows peanuts extensively for the 
market, but he realizes the fact that 
it is impossible to harvest the whole 
crop without the use of hogs. Last 
October Mr. Holderness bought 250 
shoats in the eastern part of Ten- 
nessee. He went to Tennessee to get 
these pigs because he could not get 
them near home. He brought these 
pigs to his farm at Tarboro and 
turned them into the peanut fields af- 
ter he had marketed all that could 
be gotten out of the ground. The 
pigs were first turned into a 40-acre 
field of volunteer peanuts after oats. 
This crop was a reasonably good one, 
notwithstanding the fact that it had 
never been cultivated at all. After 
the pigs had cleaned up this field of 
peanuts they were taken out and 
turned into the general peanut field, 
after the crop had been harvested. 
They remained in this field until De- 
cember 18. The crop of waste pea- 
nuts afforded grazing for 72 days— 
from October 7 to December 18— 
and during this time the hogs made 
an average total gain of 83 pounds 
each. The 250 pigs increased in 
weight 20,750 pounds. The aver- 
age peanut grower allows these waste 
nuts to lie in the ground and rot, 
but Mr. Holderness turned his waste 
peanuts into 20,750 pounds of ex- 
cellent pork. 

It might have been profitable to 
have fed some corn along with the 
peanuts, but Mr. Holderness did not 
do this. He wished, however, to fin- 
ish these hogs on dry feeds before 
sending them to the market, and he 
kindly agreed to cooperate with the 





250 HOGS FATTENED ON WASTE PEANUTS 





MOCO Bt HICHMOGE 2.65566 sc cieesees 15.00 
Weighing at Richmond ............. 3.00 
WMC M ADIGE. 05 6: 46: 6-6)034,050-8-6.8 ale 8)a%e.020 $3,862.88 
Receipts 

3 pigs, dressed weight 216 Ibs., @ 
ACS OS Bee en a nee ree 27.00 

20 a dressed weight 3,503 Ibs., 
We te nt 86 o wie pid to. .a 3,656 0-00, 5 00s-wa 385.33 

15 hogs, dressed weight, 2,537 Ibs., 
ae SSA eee e errr 279.07 

5 hogs, “dressed weight 997 'bs., @ 
OA sole eesd't 4a ls Meee 6 SiO es 5 oe 0 Ors 109.67 

20 hogs, live weight, 3,904 Ibs., @ 
eee oe rer eer ere Cer 331.84 

184 hogs, live weight 42,080 Ibs., @ 
SSG aCe Ie ear Pr a Re eee ae -« 3,513.68 
3 sows at RE wSioaielsrsd 3 i cracete Ssarke el here 60.00 
Total receipts ... $4,706.59 
Total cost ..... ecvcece 3,862.88 
eo ere Tre eee ee $843.71 


DAN T. GRAY. 





MAKING THE COW COM- 
FORTABLE 


Happy Cows Make the Profits 


ROPER feeding, plenty of fresh air 

and cleanliness are the three ne- 
cessities for profitable milk produc- 
tion. All these tend for comfort, and 
absolute comfort means the highest 
possible efficiency in the herd. 

Proper feeding is a matter of dif- 
ferent types of stock and the econ- 
omy offered through the variety of 
feeds grown in a locality, but the 
comfort of the animals can be regu- 
lated on the same basis regardless of 
latitude or longitude. If a barn has 
enough fresh air, the best conditions 
as to stalls and method of tying are 
the same in any clime. 

One of the first features to con- 
sider in proper dairy barn equipment 
is the manner of tying the cow. The 
halter is out of the question, as it 
means too much time lost where a 
herd of any size is handled. 

An all-steel stanchion or a steel 
stanchion with wood lining is un- 
doubtedly the most’ economical and 








paced anywhere, \ 
Bttracts and kills | 
allflies. Neat, clean, | 
ornamental, convene | 
ient, cheap. Lasts all 
season. Made o€ 
metal, can’tspill perc 
over; will not soil or; 
injure anything. 
Guaranteed effective. 
Sold by dealers, or 
6 sent by express pres 
paid for $1 


SABROLD SOMERS, 150 DeKalb Ave., Brooklyn, N. %. 


DAISY FLY KILLER 2 





In Service at Meridale Farms 


PRINCE JONQUIL 85334 


is a worthy son of one of America’s fore- 
most dairy cows. His dam, Spermfield 
Owl’s Eva 193934, a Meridale Jersey, in a 
year’s work ending February 28, 1914, pro- 
duced 16,457 pounds of milk, 1,168 pounds 
butter, with an average fat test of 6.035 per 
cent. The world’s record is 1,175 pounds. 
Two previous yearly records attest her con- 
sistency in dairy work, while a daughter 
and practically a full sister in the Register 
of Merit further evidence that dairy quality 
runs in the blood. 

His sire, Interested Prince 58224 (Import- 
ed), has 25 daughters in the Register of 
Merit, with yields as high as 13,833 pounds 
milk, 819 pounds butter on yearly test. 
Thirteen daughters of Interested Prince and 
fifteen daughters of Spermfield Owl in the 
Meridale herd are demonstrating to us every 
day the remarkable productive quality of 
the blood lines carried by Prince Jonquil. 

We are breeding to him some heifers of 
exceptional promise. A few of them: will be 
sold. For particulars address, 

AYER & McKINNEY, 
300 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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WE OFFER FOR SALE 
ONE 
IMPORTED 
German 
Coach Stallion 
7 years old, large, 
sure, deep chestnut, 
broke to all harness. 
A magnificent horse, 
Also a Stallion 
Colt sired by him, 
coming three, out of an Imported mare, blood bay, 

Will make a 1,400 lb. horse and a beauty. 





Prices reasonable—Come or write. 


SHERRILL STOCK FARMS, 
Oberlin, Ohio. 
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If you have livestock to sell, now is the 
time to advertise. There was never more 
interest in livestock husbandry than right 





now. Get into the game and get your share. 
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satisfactory cow tie, and can be pur- 
chased for. less than a good halter, 
besides giving the Gow greater free- 
dom, yet holding her with greater 
surety. The rigid wood stanchions 
are not to be compared with the steel 
stanchions, as the expense of con- 
struction is too great,.and besides are 
less comfortable for. the cow than 
even a halter. The steel or commer- 
cial stanchions may be purchased sep- 
arately and hung in any barn. 

Concrete mangers and steel stalls 
are fast replacing wood in up-to-date 
dairies. Cleanliness seems to be the 
motto, and when equipment that of- 
fers no opportunity for an unsani- 
tary condition may be had at less ex- 
pense than the old unsanitary type 
can be constructed, there is but one 
answer to the question. 


A Northern firm which is manufac- 
turing dairy barn equipment states 
that not only each of the United 
States, but South Africa, several 
countries in South America and al- 
most every nation in Europe have 
dairy barns equipped with their 
goods. One of the latest large ship- 
ments went to Guatemala, Central 
America, and another to Australia, 
showing that the movement for ‘‘cow 
comfort” is world-wide. 

It is impossible to state with any 
exactness the milk increase to be ex- 
pected when cows are transferred 
from old-fashioned surroundings to 
modern, sanitary barns, but one dairy 
reports an almost phenomenal in- 
crease of 21 per cent as a direct re- 
sult of the change. Other reports 
state an increase of from 5 to 20 
per cent. 

There are few better investments 
on the farm than those that will give 
your cows greater comfort. 





Buy Mares Instead of Mules 


CCASIONALLY I see articles in 

papers advising people to put 
their money into stallions, as the 
most economical and speedy way to 
raise horses of greater value, and 
to raise colts from the mares we have. 
I do not wish to disagree with or 
dissent from this recommendation. 
The pure-bred sire is indispensable. 
In my own limited experience I have 
found that colts are always very 
much like their dams in conforma- 
tion, action and disposition. 

I have had 14 colts from 10 dif- 
ferent mares, only one of which is 
registered ; others, grades and nonde- 
scripts. There are 10 different sires 
represented; three German coach, 
-three standard, two Percheron and 
two unknown. About half of these 
stallions were registered, others very 
high grades. 

Everyone of these colts without a 
single exception has been almost ex- 
actly like their dams in form, action 
and disposition. There has been 
more variation in color than in any 
other particular. A white dam and 
bay sire produced a sorrel colt. A 
pair of black mares by a light bay 
stallion raised dark bay colts. A colt 
from a blind mare has good eyes at 
18 years of age, another from a mare 
with good eyes is blind at four years. 
The offspring of the honest, true pull- 
ers, when harness is first put on 
them and they are told to go, move 
right off without trouble, those from 
balkers never will press the collar 
hard. 

The generally conceded superiority 
of the mule over the hinny seems 
to suggest the same thing. 

It seems to me that the wisest 
thing to do to get proper farm teams 
is to buy the best mares you can 
get instead of mules. I would rather 
have a pair of Percheron or high- 
grade Percheron mares’ weighing 
3,000 pounds or over, if sound and 


all right for a farm team, than any | 
pair of mules that ever wore harness. | 


If you have mares of that type, 
whether you raise horses or mules, 
when mated to good sires, you will 
obtain good re. ts. 

N. Y. GULLEY. 
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WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 








“The Horses You Want Are Here’’ 
BUY HORSES BY MAIL 





GLENWORTH FARMS 


Breeders of the Finest 


STALLIONS, MARES, GELDINGS 








To Be Found Anywhere. 


IF YOU WANT HIGH BRED HORSES, THE STYLISH KIND THAT 
ATTRACT ATTENTION ANYWHERE, DESCRIBE YOUR WANTS TO 
US AND TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THE EXPERIENCE WE HAVE GAIN- 
ED IN A LIFE STUDY IN HIGH-CLASS BREEDING. 


WE SELL YOU KENTUCKY’S HIGHEST 
QUALITY UPON A POSITIVE GUARANTEE 


Extra fine Running Walkers, Fox Trotters, Riding and Driving 
Horses, all ages for Business and Pleasure Purposes. 


We Make a Specialty of 





HIGH BRED STALLIONS 





25 E. MAIN ST., s—s 


We will gladly send prices and descriptions upon request. 


GLENWORTH STOCK FARMS, 


HOME OF BOHEMIAN KING 
ALLEN S. EDELEN, Owner, 


Write us today. 


BURGIN, KENTUCKY. 

















50 Registered Herefords At Auction 


The Atlantic Hereford Cattle 
Breeders’ Association 
Will Hold A Sale of 50 Head At 
Orange, Virginia, May 7th 
19 Bulls and 31 Cows and Heifers 


THE BEST BLOOD OF THE BREED 


ACROBAT BEAN DONALD, BRITISHERS, CORRECTOR, DALE, PERFECTION, FAIRFAX, 
MAPLETON AND BONNIE BRAE. 


Get ready to attend this sale, or if you can’t be present mail your bids to 
Col. Fred Reppert, Auctioneer. 


L. W. HILL, Secretary-Treasurer, - - - 


For further information write 


Locust Dale, Va. 











BERKSHIRES. 
SELWYN FARMS 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N. C. 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 











Lee’s Premier 3rd, cost $1,100, his sire sold for $1,500, 
his dam sold for $1,500. 
Keystone Baron Duke, the Grand Gameten Boar at 
the International Live Stcck Show, Chicago, 
Offspring of either Boar for sale at races nate prices. 
All hogs guaranteed cholera immune 
Registered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 
Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 


Buy from the best and most noted herd in the South. 





~~ 


BLACK ARTHUR No. 182898 


KIMBALL FARM BERKSHIRES 
Are almost entirely of the great MASTERPIECE, 
LORD PREMIER AND PREMIER LONGFELL Ow 
blood. Superb lot of bred gilts sired by MILLS 


PREMIER DUKE No. 176602 and bred to BLACK 
ARTHUR No. 182898, a MASTERPIECE boar of rare 
individuality. Young service boars and pigs of 
either sex for sale at alltimes. We have the largest 
herd to select from in the South. 


KIMBALL FARMS, Oxford, N.C. 





CHOLERA IMMUNE BERKSHIRES 
Our farms are devoted 
exclusively to the pro- 
duction of Berkshires. 
_ Breeders in the follow- 
ing States have been ‘ 
supplied from our great ! wl 
herd: N. Y., Pa., D. of C., Md., Va., N. C., S.C. 
Ga., Ala., La., Miss., Fla., Tenn., Ky., Texas and 
Porto Rico. Berkshires’ for foundation a spe- 
cialty. Every animal permanently immune to 
cholera. Write us. The Blue Ridge Berk- 
shire Farms, Asheville, N. C. 


Berkshires of Quality 
Pigs eight to ten weeks old. 

STRICTLY FIRST CLASS 

WINDY HEIGHTS BERKSHIRE FARM, 
Sycamore, Virginia. 

Berkshire Boars and Clits. I offer three fine boars, two 

nice gilts of fancy breeding at reasonable prices. 
R. P. Steinheimer, Brooks, Ga. 


DUROC-JERSEYS. 


DUROC-JERSEYS: The best of blood is not 
all. If he is nota good individual send him 
back. A few boar pigs left at $10.00 each. 4 


W. W. SHAY, Cruso, N. C. 


MULEFOOTS. 


THE VIRGINIA HERD 
MULEFOOT HOGS 


ou are going to put your money in hogs, buy the 
best. the he pure-bred Mule Foots are hardier—have great- 
er vitality—mature earlier and cost less to raise. Our of- 
fering is the best that can be had. ae herd in the 
South. All stock registered. Pairs no akin 


OAK GROVE STOCK FARM, 


Cluster Springs, Halifax County, Virginia. 
POLAND ¢ CHINAS. 
Bred Gilts and Gilts th that 


will do to breed, from large 
Sows and Boars, all pure 


























. POLAND 





CHINAS: 


bred. 
T.E. Brown, Murfreesboro,Tenn. 








> 
REGISTERED POLAND-CHINA PIGS for SALE 
Big type. Write us. 


= W. Jones Nursery Co., - Woodlawn, Va. 











Berkshires of Quality 


We are offering a choice 
lot of pigs out of prize- 
winning daughters of Ri 






boars. These pigs are sired by Masterpiece Cham- 
pion 2nd and by Calhoun’s Rival 2nd. Prices reason- 
able MOSS BROS., St. Matthews, S$. C. 





Wake Forest, N. C, 
























POLAND and Aberdeen-Angus. We breed them 

CHINAS eee and smooth. Our friends made them 
amous. J. P. Vissering, Box 7, Alton, Ill. 
TAMWORTHS. 


“the Pigs, bred gilts and boars 
Tamworths. ready for service for sale at 
reasonable prices. All well bred and none but 
good individuals offered for sale. 

WESTVIEW STOCK FARM, 


—TAMWORTH PIGS 


Immuned service boars, all ages. Engli - 

dian or American bred. * Parrowod Dy eee” ‘Stoop 

lb. Champion sows, sired by 800 to 1100 1b. Grand 

Champion boars. Largest peemered prize-winning 

of Gaetan in the | ee Won 218 premiums, 
ons. nd champio 

cups at eight leeks in 1913. ys radia 


DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, Columbia, S.C. 

















CHESTER WHITES. 





eee 


RAPP PRA DG POD ADD DRS 
9 —Sold out of pigs, but 

8S am now booking orders 

for Spring pigs. A few 

toils Pic Reet for service. Prices reas’able. 


R. Q. Owen, R.F.D. No. 2, Bedford City, Va. 
GUERNSEYS. 


FAIR VIEW FARM 
(JAS. S. McKEOWN, Proprietor) 

Guernsey Cattle, Berkshire Hogs, 

Barred Rock Chickens and Collie Dogs. 


YOUNG STOCK FOR |SALE 
AT REASONABLE PRICES. 


CORNWELL, S. C. 
HEREFORDS. 


PAR 


LA VERNET HEREFORDS 
BULLS INSERVICE gg 

Point Comfort 14th and 
McCray Fairfax. 
Breeding stock for sale. 


Address WW, J. DAVIS & co., 
Jackson, * Mississippi. 


Registered Hereford Cattle for Sale 


Best Herd in the South. ee ba: for prices. 
GILTNER BROTHERS, — MINENGE, KY. 


HOLSTEINS. 


HOLSTEINS AND GUERNSEYS 


100 head high-grade Cows and 
Heifers, some milking; others 
freshen March and _ April. 
Large and well-marked; bred 


.. to registered bulls. Some 
grand family cows. Also some nice calves 
from two weeks old. All tuberculin tested. 


ELKTON FARM, ELKTON, MD. 












































JERSEYS. 


OAKWOOD FARM 


R. L. SHUFORD, Prop. 
NEWTON, NORTH CAROLINA. 


JERSEY CATTLE 


YOUNG STOCK 
ALL AGES 


FOR SALE 


WRITE FOR PRICE LIST 




















EW ELL FARM SALE 
All Jerseys for sale are being Catalogued for our 
MAY 26th SALE 


A ion Shetland Stallions at $50 each. 
rkshire Pigs at $25 the pair. 
Bronze Terkey and Pekin Duck Eggs for Sale. 


EWELL FARM, 
Spring Hill, :-: Tennessee. 














Consign Your Cattle to Us 


if You Want Top Prices 
For Your Cattle Consign Them 


o Us. 
WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 
CATTLE, 
SHEEP AND CALVES. 
As to our responsibility we re- 
fer you to any bank in Balti- 
more or Prof. R. S. Curtis, N. 


C. Experiment Station, West 
Raleigh, N. C. 





- : ©. DRIVER & CO., Commis- 
sion Merchants, Union Stock Yards, Baltimore, Md. 


HORSES 
KENTUCKY SADDLERS. 
65 head of stallions, mares, 
colts and fillies. Some of 
the best walking horses in 
Kentucky, also some beauti- 
ful Welsh and Shetland po- 
nies. Write us your wants 
before you buy. 
J. F. COOK, 
Lexington, Ky. 











35 KENTUCKY MAMMOTH JACKS 


A wi ae the prices from $100 
to jack in our barns 
2 Peet heen irty days. Special 
prices on percheron stallions, 
mares and enadia horses. If you 
want a bargain come to our farms, 
and write or wire us when to ex- 
pect you. 


Cook & Brown, 


Lexington, Ky. 











D. J. LYBROOK, Mgr. R. 1, Winston-Salem,.N. C. 


(See other Stock Ads, on Page 21.) 
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hat Ruins Your Tires? 
Note How We Combat It in No-Rim-Cut Tires 


Is it rim-cutting? That does ruin almost 
one in three of the old-type tires. It is the 
chief cause of tire expense. 

But we make that impossible in No-Rim- 
Cut tires by a method which we control. 

Is it blow-outs? No-Rim-Cut tires are 
final-cured on air bags, under actual road 
conditions. Thus we save the countless 
blow-outs due to wrinkled fabric. 

This extra process—used by no other 
maker—costs us $450,000 yearly. But it 
saves our tire users millions of dollars in 
blow-outs. 

Is it loose treads? We paid $50,000 for 
control of a process which lessens this 
danger by 60 per cent. 





tections. No other tire in the world offers 
one of them. 


That’s why these tires rule Tiredom. Last 
year our sales were $33,000,000. We sold 11 
times as many tires as in 1909. And this 
year’s sales show the largest increase in our 
history. 

Men have bought, in the past two years 
alone, more than two million Goodyear tires. 
They bought them because countless mileage 
comparisons have proved them the greatest 
tires. 


Lower Prices 


Prices on No-Rim-Cut tires,in the past year 
alone, have dropped 28 per cent. Now they 
far undersell some others. But that is due to 


Is it tread wear? Then use Goodyear 
All-Weather treads. Double-thick treads 
made of very tough rubber. Made flat, so 
they run like smooth treads on dry roads, yet 
they offer wet roads a resistless grip. These 
treads are immensely 


our mammoth output, to our efficiency, and 
to our modest profits. 
averaged 6% per cent. 


At Goodyear prices you can get the best 


Last year our profit 


tires men can build. And 





enduring. 


Needless Waste 


Any tire cost you suf- 
fer for lack of these 
features is a needless 


waste. No-Rim-Cut | With All-Weather Treads 





(JOODSYEAR 


No-Rim-Cut Tires 


you get four costly, tire- 
saving features found in 
no other tire. 

Give these tires a 
chance to prove them- 
selves this summer. 


or Plain Goodyear dealersare 








tires offer all these pro- 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


Toronto, Canada 
Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 


London, Engiand 
DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
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everywhere. 


Mexico City, Mexico 
Write Us on Anything You Want in Rubber 








CANNING OUTFITS 


Can Your Own VEGETABLES and FRUITS 


ST A i Canning Outfits costs little, very easily oper- 


ated. Over 100,000 in actual use. Can in 
either glass or tin, my formulas tell you how and contain no acids. 
My big 1914 catalog is FREE and contains actual reproduced photo- 

raphs of users of my Canners. Write for a copy today, it_is free. 
F. 8S. ST. L, Box 811 Quincy, Illinois 





NEW HOME 


THE MACHINE OF 


QUALITY4 


NOT SOLD UNDER ANY OTHER NAME 


The only sewing machine which is a life asset at the price you pay 


The New Home is built upon honor, not on contract. 
lifelong service. 
chain of repairs. If you want the best value for your money write 


THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE. CO., Orange, Mass., Dept. F 


It is made for 
If you get the New Home you will not have an endless 





Home Remedies From the Pantry 
Shelf 


(Concluded from page 11 this issue) 


way in which coffee is useful is when 
nursing a fever patient who must be 
watched all night. About 2 a. m., 
when sleep seems to clutch the ama- 
teur nurse despite all her efforts, 
drinking a little strong coffee will 
quickly do away with this inclination. 
It is unnecessary that it be hot; a lit- 
tle bottle of cold coffee, which one can 
bring in one’s pocket if she is merely 
relieving the regular nurse for. a 
night. 

Common salt has medicinal uses in- 
numerable. As a nasal wash for ca- 
tarrh it is unsurpassed, as testified by 





The Progressive Farmer Most Largely Circulated Farm Weekly 


in the Southern States 


The Best 44 i 
Advertising Medium q If The Progressive Farmer helps you, 


aa ee ; Pr: 
ates Pacnhated it will help your neighbors. 


on Application 


Write to the Subscription Manager for information 


those who have tried practically ev- 
erything else. Salt water has a won- 
derfully healing effect on sores of all 
kinds, as well as being, of. course, 
most invigorating to the system. 
Many people take a tumblerful of hot 











THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


or cold water, with a little salt in it, 
every morning early. 

A poultice of honey and flour is 
sometimes used to draw a boil to a 
head. A moist dressing of cheese- 
cloth wet in hot boric acid solution is 
good. A too meagre diet (which will 
be suitable later on, perhaps, to thin 
the blood if the boil arises from too 
rich blood), should not begin until 
the boil is ripe. Another country 
remedy for accomplishing this pur- 
pose is a poultice made of laundry 
soap and brown sugar. Tincture of 
iodine applied in time may avert the 
boil. 

An onion boiled and applied piping 
hot to an aching ear will often afford 
relief. Onion cut up and made into 
a syrup with plenty of sugar makes a 
good cough syrup. It should be used 
raw for this purpose. 

Olive oil has many uses, and while 
we do not appreciate it in America to 
the extent that the Latin peoples do, 
with whom it is one of the few ab- 
solute necessities of life, we are get- 
ting to use it more and more exten- 
sively. A daily spoonful during an 
entire winter has beneficial effect on 
bronchitis and constipation. It is 
very good for the kidneys and be- 
lieved by some people to have a 
marked effect in dissolving gallstones, 
For this purpose it would, of course, 
be taken regularly for a given period, 
in large quantities. 

CONSTANCE FULLER McINTYRE, 

Faison, N. C. 





My Experience in Canning 
AST year my canning season be-« 
gan in the spring and ended in 

the fall. However, the canning I did 
being for home use, it required but 
a little of my time each day, so I 
found real pleasure in the work. 

In the spring I canned huckleber- 
ries and made plum jelly. Following 
this was the canning of blackber- 
ries and the making of jam and jelly. 
Then came the vegetables and ripe 
peaches, and at this I was kept busy 
for several days. Besides the regu- 
lar canning I made tomato catsup, 
chow-chow, cucumber pickles, peach 
preserves and sweet pickles. In the 
fall I made wild plum, grape, and 
crab apple jelly and pear preserves. 

After I had finished my canning I 
had as fine an assortment of fruits 
and vegetables as one could wish for, 
and when I married and began keep- 
ing house in December I was rather 
proud of such a fine assortment. [ 
did not lose a single jar of anything. 
My chow-chow was said to be excel- 
lent, my beets were spoken of as be- 
ing better than fresh, and my peach- 


|es better than any canned peaches 
| that could be bought at a store. 


I used the Ball-Mason quart jars, 


/and in almost all my canning I fol- 


lowed the instructions given in.a 
recipe book which I obtained by sign- 
ing a card which was in the crate 
with the jars, and returning it to the 


manufacturers. 


The secret of successful canning 
is to have fresh fruit; be sure that 
it is boiling hot before putting into 
the jars, and to have the jar, cap, 
and rubber sterilized by immersing in 
boiling water. I always try to can 
fruit the very day it is picked, and 
as soon as I seal a jar I place it back 
in the crate in which it came. Then 
every jar should be labeled on the 
cap so that one can tell what the jar 
contains without lifting out of crate. 

I wash apples and peaches before 
peeling, and I use the apple peelings 
and cores in making jelly. In can- 
ning beets I peel and slice them while 
hot, and as soon as the jar is full 
I pour boiling vinegar over them be- 
fore they have time to cool. Then [ 
seal quickly and they keep splendidly. 
It is better not to have the vinegar 
too strong. I always weaken it by 
adding as much water as vinegar 
and a little sugar. In canning peach- 
es I do not let them boil long enough 
to get soft, but begin filling the jar 
just as soon as they begin to boil. 

MRS. S. F. BRANTON., 

White Bluff, Miss. 
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CHAPTER XX.— (Continued ) 


“Might as well wait until morn- 
ing,’ said the Judge. ‘We can’t do 
anything to-night.” 

“I know, but by staying there to- 
night we'll be there right early in the 
morning. Get a rig.” 

They drove away and I went round 
to the jail to tell Alf that the old 
Morton place was rapidly coming his 
way. I slept but little that night and 
{ was nervous the next day, as I sat 
in the Judge’s office waiting for him 
to return. At 11 o’clock he drove up 
alone. 

“Where is Ging?’ I asked, as the 
oid man got out of the buggy. 

“Gone to the telegraph office. Come 
in and I'll tell you all about it.” 

We entered the office and I stood 
there impatient at his delay, for in- 
stead of telling me, he was silent, 
walking up and down the room with 
his hands under his coat behind him. 

“Did you say he had gone to the 
telegraph office?” 

“Yes; said he had to communicate 
with his partner. Think he must have 
peen somewhat startled at my knowl- 
edge of mica; but if he should spring 
the subject on me a week from now 
he would be still more startled—at 
my ignorance. In this instance I have 
been what is termed a case lawyer.” 

And still I waited and still he con- 
tinued to walk up and down the 
room, his hands behind him. 

. “Communicate with his 
Did he make an offer?” 

‘Well, he hunted around in that 
neighborhood, but his gun hung fire. 
The truth is I set the price myself.” 

“What are you going to do with 
the money?”’ 

“I’m going to buy the old Morton 
place for Alf, give the old man as 
much as I can compel him to, take, 
and I’m going to build a home on a 
high bluff overlooking the St. Jo Riv- 
er, in Michigan. And I don’t Know 
yet what else I may do. It is so over- 
whelming that my mind is a tangle. 
But I am going to give you—”’ 

“T don’t charge you anything for 
my services,” he broke in, humor- 
ously winking his old eyes. “You 
are to be my law partner, you know.” 

“Ah, that was reserved for time to 
bring about, in the event that I 
should ever become a lawyer, but 
that possibility is now removed. [I’m 
not going to study law. The law is 
very forcible and very logical, but it 
is too dry for me. I don’t believe 
that I am practical enough for a law- 
yer. I would rather read poetry and 
luminous prose than to study rules of 
civil conduct. I am going to bejewel 
my house with books and then I am 
going to live. I heard you say that 
the poet was the only man who really 
lives, but he is not—those who wor- 
ship with him live with him. Yes, I 
am going to buy old books—lI don’t 
like the new ones—and in my library 
I will rule over the kingdoms of the 
earth. But I am going to give you 
ten thousand dollars.”’ 

“You wouldn’t make a very good 
lawyer, Bill. I suspected it, and now 
you prove it. My dear fellow, I have 
no children, and am_ getting old, 
therefore I have’ no use for money. 
Wait a minute. I believe there is a 
five thousand dollar mortgage on my 
house. Well, you may lend me ten 
thousand, but I don’t believe Ill 
ever pay it back. I can’t afford to 
violate the rule When a man lends 
me money it’s gone. And that’s right, 
for if I thought I’d have to pay it 
back I might dodge you. Yes, sir. 
As I was driving back to town I came 
within one of permitting myself to 
look upon this happening as a 
strange affair, but it is not; it’s per- 
fectly natural. Yes, sir. And as 
soon as the news spreads around, 
nearly every man in the community 
will turn out to hunt for mica, and 


partner. 





not a speck of it will be found. A 
reminder of the imitators that clamor 
when the clear voice of genius has 
been heard. If I keep on fooling 
with this subject I will regard it as 
strange, after all. Just think of the 
ten thousand things that led to the 
discovery of that mine. Suppose we 
could trace any occurence back to its 
source. Take my sitting here for in- 
stance. Caused, we will say, by a 
dead cat. My father, a very young 
fellow at the time, found a dead cat 
lying on his father’s door-steps, and 
he threw it over into a neighbor’s 
yard. The neighbor saw him, and 
came over and demanded that he be 
whipped. He was whipped, according 
to the good old religious custom, and 
he ran away from home, went to 
many places, came to this State as a 
clock peddlar, fell in leve, married, 
and here I am, sitting here—all caus- 
ed by a dead cat. My mother was 
the daughter of a very proud old fel- 
low. She ran away with my father 
and never again was ‘she received at 
her home. I may have dreamed it, 
but it seems that I remembcr my 
mother holding me in her arms, 
pointing to an old brick house and 
telling me that my grandfather lived 
there. Yes, sir, if we permit our 
minds to drift that way, everything 
is strange. Here comes our man. 
Ging stepped in, mopping his face 
with a handkerchief. ‘‘I’ll take it,’ 
he said, and it seemed to me that the 
room began to turn round. ‘Let us 
fix it up at once,” he added. ‘I have 
engaged a man to drive me to the 


station and I want to take the next 
train.”’ 

_ Evening came. The day had been 
filled with tremors and whirls, so 
dazed was I, dreamily listening to 
details, now startled, now seeming to 
be far away—shaking hands, signing 
papers; and now it was ali settled, 
and I, on a horse, rode toward home 
to seek a night of rest in the country. 
The moon was full. I heard the 
sharp clack of hoofs, and, looking 
back, I saw a man riding as if it were 
his aim to overtake me. I jogged 
along slowly and Etheredge came up. 

“How are you, Mr. Hawes? I have 
heard of your wonderful luck and I 
congratulate you. I intended to see 
you in tewn tonight, but learned that 
you had come out here, so I rode 
fast to overtake you. I have sold out 
and will leave here tomorrow morn- 
ing.” 

“What! Then you won’t be here 
at the trial?”’ 

“IT shall mot be needed, sir. Now 
I am going to tell you something and 
I hope that in your mind, and in the 
mind of the public, the good which 
it will do may in some measure atone 
for the wrong—’”’ 

His horse stumbled, and he did not 
complete the sentence. I was afraid 
to say anything, was afraid that 
eagerness on my part might stir the 
vagaries of his peculiar mind and 
drive him.into stubborn silence. Sol 
said nothing. He rode close to me, 
reached over and put his hand on 
myarm, ‘‘Mr. Hawes,” he said, lean- 
ing toward me, and in the moonlight 
his face was ghastly, ‘““Mr. Hawes, Alf 
Jucklin did not kill Dan Stuart.” 

“What!’’ I cried, bringing my horse 
to a standstill and seizing his bridle 
rein. 

“Let us be perfectly calm 
and I'll tell you all about it. 


now, 
Turn 
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loose my bridle rein and let us ride 
on slowly.”’ 

Down the moon-whitened road the 
horses slowly walked. 1 waited for 
him to continue. ‘No, sir, Alf didn’t 
kill him. I found him in the read, 
after Alf had called me, and I took 
him into my house and there was 
not a mark on him, not one. I 
stripped him and nowhere was his 
skin broken. Dan was born with or- 
ganic disease of the heart, and for 
years I had been treating him. He 
was sensitive and never spoke of his 
ailment and I was the only. one who 
knew the extent of it. Two years ago 
1 told him that he was likely to die 
at any minute, and I repeatedly 
warned him against fatigue or any 
sort of agitation. And it was rage 
that killed him when Alf’s pistol 
fired. The hammer of Dan’s pistol 
eaught in his pocket and his failure 
to get it out threw him into a rage 
and he died. I told the coroner that. 
he was shot through the breast, and 
I slyly contrived not to be placed on 
my oath. They had Alf’s confession, 
and that was enough. And no one 
cared to strip the dead man to ex- 
amine the wound. It was a piece of 
hunmbuggery, as all coroners’ inquests 
are, and so the verdict was given. I 
am a mean man; I acknowledge it— 
I am narrow and vindictive, but I 
would have made a confession of the 
matter of Dan’s death rather than 
to see Alf hanged. I knew that there 
would be a new trial; I intended to 
leave the community and I resolved 
to defer my statement until just be- 
fere going. That about covers the 
case, I think.”’ 

“Will you go with me to a justice 
of the peace, write out your state- 
ment and swear to it?’ I asked, 
striving to be calm. 

(Concluded next week) 











Here is Super-Strength 


Reo the Fifth 


is designed by a man who believes 
in super-strength. He has learned 
this need through 27 years of car 
building. 

In this 35-horsepower car, every 
driving part is made te meet the 
requirements of a 50-horsepower 
engine. And every test goes far 
beyond the usual requirements. 


For Instance 

For years we have kept test 
chassis on the road. Relays of 
drivers have run them at high 
speed night and day. After 10,000 
miles of this reckless driving we 
take the car apart and inspect it. 

Not only must the chassis stand 
that test, but every vital part must 
stay new. It must show but little 
evidence of wear. 

We could build this car for one- 


Reo the Fifth 
$1,175 _ 1914 Model 


Equipped 
F. 0. B, Lansing 














fourth less by just skimping the 
hidden parts. Under normal con- 
ditions it might for a time serve 
you as well as this. But it could 
not stay new. Ang it might cost 
you hundreds of extra dollars in 
troubles, repairs and upkeep. 


Does It Pay? 


It pays us to give you the utmost 
in a car. We have in this way 
held the lead in our class. The 
demand for such cars has grown 
and grown, faster than we could 
supply it. 

We are building for the future— 
for what men will say five years 
after buying the car. 

It also pays owners to buy such 
acar, when they buy a car to keep, 


Go and See 


Go see this car. See the hand- 
some streamline body, the perfect 


<\ 





equipment, electric lights and 
starter, deep upholstering, perfect 
finish. 

Then go below all that. Get the 
details of this costly chassis. Find 
out why each car is six weeks in 
the building. 

Then note how low we have 
brought the price. Last year’s 
price was $1,395, with electric 
starter and lights. This year it is 
$220 less. Most of that saving 
comes from the fact that all our 
special machinery for building this 
car has been charged against 
previous output. 


We are giving you here the best 
we know, regardless of time and 
cost. The more you know about 
motor car troubles, the more such 
a car will appeal to you. 

Ask us for address of n 
dealer. We have them ina 
sand towns, 


rest 
ous 


REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY, LANSING, MICH. 


Canadian Factory, St. Catharines, Ont. Canadian Price, $1,575 


/ f New-Style Body 
\ Electric Lights 
SN Electric Starter 
NON Electric Horn 


One-Rod Control 
35 Horsepower 
Tires 34x4 

Aliso Roadster 


( 
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Write Toni 
Big Free Book T 


You Can Get a Free 
Phelps Split: Hickory Bu; 
Second-Growth ——s 
buggies on earth. And so! 
you the big mone: 
retailers add tot 


the “tepveling 
manufactaring cost—the actual value 


Save $25.00 to $40.00 
On Every Buggy You Buy 
youcan. Youcan do it by = 

ing fromme direct. 200, 
all over America have bought 
my buggies direct. Scores 
of them right in your own 


t for 
at Tells How 
Trial for 30 Days 


f tough, sinewy 





are made o: 
it, not. ot awed. “Btrongest made 
id direct b: 


to you by me. ft save 





ott the. bu 
te totaw for your copy of the Free Book. 


Se, 


ONS We, Ss Station 372 


RASS 


a> ac. PHELPS, Pres., The Ohio Carriage Mfg. Co. 





HAY PRESSES 


Tennessee 


One horse, two horse and power presses built in a 
Southern factory to meet Southern ree 
quirements. Write today for free catalog 
and lowest prices. 


CHATTANOOGA IMPLEMENT AND MFG. CO. 
No 1 Boyce Stati, CHATTANOOGA, TENN, 





By Planting Shade Trees 


For twenty years a house in the hills has 
been protected on one side by evergreens. 
At the last painting only one coat was needed 
here, while two coats were put on the rest 

of the house. Trees save the house from sun 
and A ageing and cost less than paint. 
2 planting this year. Use 
Maples, = Poplars, Spruce, 
Cedars. to help you 
select ee cue for your place. 
Get our catalogue today, then 
write us about your needs. 


J. VAN LINDLEY 

NURSERY CO. 
Box 106 

Pomona, N.C. 











‘Set Plants QUICK 
No Stooping | An astonishing 


gree saver, 
Actpally does three men . sa easily. 


back—walk upright, 


Masters 


ae Plant Setter 


ters, fertilizes and covers 
every plant bogey — 


stand—better qual 
cost every day pave 
teed. Write today 
MASTERS PLANTER co. 
Dept. O, 150 West So.Water 
Street, Chicago, lll. 
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Gw. FAs 


5 PLANTING = ALL PEAS RE-CLEANED # 


<2 RONEY@ COMPANY 
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TOMATO PLANTS 


Five Million Livingston Globe Tomato Plants~—Ready 
for immediate shipment. Prices by mail, 35c per 100; 
by a, 500 for $1.00; 1,000 to 4,000, ‘at $1.75 per 
000; 000 to 9,000, at $1.50 per 1,000; "10,000 and over, 
at $1. 5 ‘per 1, 000. Cabbage Plants—Leading varieties. 
ices, 500 for 7 75c; 1,000 for $1.35; 5,000 or more, at $1 

. Collard Plants—Same prices as cabbage. 
Wipssrasioc o satisfaction or refund your money. 


P. D. Fulwood, Tifton, Ga. 
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Mammoth Yellow Soy Beans 

95% Government Test 
$2.50 per Bushel. 

Fe C. MAGOUN MONTEREY, LA. 


— 











STOCK FARMS 


In lime belt, $10 to $25 per acre. Winter 
legumes make these lands veritable gold 
mines. Come now and see fields of bur 
clover and vetch in bloom. 

R,. E. LAMBERT, 


DARLINGTON - (via Allenton), ALABAMA. 








Pure-bred Poultry 


LEGHORNS. 





ween 


ELM GROVE POULTRY FARM 
Single Comb WHITE LEGHORNS Exclusively 


Our strain fs proving its worth as to vitality 
and egg DrOGa ASN by making Ld . finan- 
cially successful Commercial Egg F 
Eggs: 15, $1.26; 50, $3.50; 166, 06.00. 
Baby Chicks: double the price of eggs. 
KIMBROUGH spt * +, Proprietor, 
R. F. D. No. 1, RALEIGH, N.C. 




















CHAMPIONS —S. Cc. WHITE LEGHORNS 
Silver cups and blue ribbon winners—ist cockerel, 2nd 
pullet, State Fair. ist cock, ist and 8rd*hen, Ist and 2nd 
pullet, 2nd cockerel, also champion bird, Auditorium 
ad geo ist pen, ist cockerel, 3rd pullet, Lesotge 
and 50c peregg. S.C. Black Orpingtons, B 
pe Rocks’ 10c per egg. 
Eim City Poultry Yards, Elm City, N.C. 
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ORPINGTONS. __ 
Single Comb Buff Orpingtons 


Eggs $1 to $5 per 15. Fertility guaranteed. 
Write for catalogue. 


CLAUDE F. DEAL, LANDIS, N. C. 
REDS 





wee 


a 
R. C. RHODE ISLAND REDS 


If you want the best Reds in the world or 
simply common, poorly - bred Reds, do not 
send to me—I have neither. Mine are fine 
well-bred birds — winners — winter layers, 
hence payers. You want some “Eggs-to- 
Hatch” from these birds. Write for mating 

list and see for yourself. 


. © Matt. Thompson, BoxxX, Statesville, N.C. 




















EGGS REDUCED gag REDS, Both Combs 
ONE-FOURTH ORPINGTONS, Buff, White 


Prize matings R. C. Red egg3, $2.25; VERY CHOICE 
matings of all $1.50. My birds and their immediate an- 
cestors have won many ‘firsts and cups in South’s best 
shows. Catalogfree. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

s. J. C. DEATON, Landis, N. C. 


Mrs 
(Red fancier ten years.) 
White Rock, S.C 


§. C. Rhode Island Reds Write Tssh..2.° 


Bred from the best strains in the world. Stock and fees 
forsale. EGGS “gs to $7.00 for 165. Baby Chix a 
specialty. Judge R. Simmons assisted us in mating 
our pens. Get our ‘ord free folder. 


Piedmont Poultry Yards, Henry, N. C. 
ROCKS. 


Prize-Winning 
“Ringlet’”’ Barred Rocks 


Breeding Stock, $2, %3, & $5. 
Select Eggs, from carefully 
mated pens, $2, $3, $4 & $5 per 15. 


Stacys’ Poultry Farm, 
lia, Va. 
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MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 


eee 
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Eggs for Hatching 
$1.50 per —s (15) 

Barred, White and Buff Plymouth peste, 
White and Columbian Wyandottes, S. C L 
Reds, White and Buff Orpingtons, White ge 
Brown Leghorns and Black Minorcas. Fawn 
and White and White Indian Runner Duck Eggs 
$1.00 for 13, Express collect, Parcel Post 10c per 
sitting extra. No circulars. 





for hatching—from pure-bred 


A. &M. COLLEGE POULTRY DEPT., West Raleigh,N.C. 
Ducks, Turkeys, Chickens. 
Poland-China Pigs, $15.00 a 


EGGS pair, (not related). 














212 Acres with 6-room Frame Dwelling | 


FOR SALE 
2% miles railroad station; 20 acres bottom; 170 
acres in timber; good water; fine climate; magni- 
ficent location for orchard. A snap at $5,000.00. 
For full description and terms write 


Ww. C. RECTOR, 
Hendersonville, N.C. 


How About Your Neighbors. 

If you have any neighbors who do not 
read The Progressive Farmer, send us their 
mames and we will send them some sample 
copies. Then call on them and ask them 
te subscribe. 





MRS. MAGGIE RIEFF, ST. PETER, MINN. 
ANTED—Peafowls $1.50 to 

$2.00 each. 
W. T. Hodgen, Campbellsville, Ky. 











A Progressive Farmer Ad. Sells Poultry | 


Your letter relating to advertising receiv- 
ed. I have nothing to offer at present. If I 
did I would certainly advertise with you 
The one I put in last spring sold my chickens 
at once.—A. H. Nelson, Route No. 4, Dublin. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER” 





Our Farmers’ 


Union Page 





Devoted to Organization, Co-operation and Marketing 





‘ Contributing Editors :4 
Cc. C. WRIGHT, E 


J. Z. GREEN, Organizer-Lecturer North Carolina Farmers’ Union 
E. W. DABSBS, President South Carolina Farmers’ Union 





Fermers’ Union 











SUGGESTED TOPICS FOR DIS- 
CUSSION AT UNION LOCALS 


April—(1) What Have I Done for the Suc- 
cess of the Farmers’ Union and 
What’ Has It Done for Me? 
What Legislation for the Up- 
building of the County and of 
the Farming Industry Should 
We Work for This Year? 
May—(1) What Can Be Done to Keep 
the Boys and Girls from Leav- 
ing the Farm? 

What Can We Do (a) to Avoid 
Paying “Time Prices’ This 
Year, and (b) to Keep from 
Having to Buy so Many Sup- 
plies Next Year? 

The Country School: How Can 
We Make It Attractive? 
Have We Cultivated Our Crops 
as Economically as Possible 
this Year and Are We Growing 
All the Leguminous Crops We 
Should? 

What Effect Has a Mortgage 
System on the Happiness and 
Prosperity of the American 
Farmer? 

What Can We Do to Improve 
the Social Life of Our Com- 
munity and to Get Our Farm- 
ing People Together More? 


MAKING THE FARMERS’ UNION 
EFFICIENT 


(2) 


(2) 


June— (1) 


(2) 


July—(1) 


(2) 











V.—Rules Regarding Entrance, Aid« 
ing Sick and Distressed and Voting 
Should Be More Carefully Ob- 
served 


ECTION 17 of Article II states that 

each applicant for membership in 
any local union after it has been or- 
ganized shall be required to offer the 
application in writing at a stated 
meeting, giving age, occupation and 
why he wishes to become a member. 
Upon receipt of same the President 
is required to appoint a committee of 
three to investigate the character of 
the applicant, etc. In how many lo- 
cals are these requirements of the 
Constitution carried out as intended? 
How often do we see members being 
taken in without any regard what- 
ever to the requirements mentioned. 
What other fraternal organization 
have we ever known to take in new 
material without following the de- 
mands of its Constitution and By-laws 
relative to this? This is one reason 
why these organizations have lived 
and flourished through all the years. 
What has given good results in one 
organization should prove satisfac- 
tory in another, and we should see 
to it that these important matters are 
looked a little more closely after in 
the future than in the past. 


Section 18 of the same Article re- 
quires that all elections for member- 
ship in the locals shall be by ballot. 
Some lodges do not observe this re- 
quirement as they should, while other 
locals have never been supplied with 
the proper ballot boxes. There is no 
reason why every union should not 
have these requisites, and the mem- 
bers should see to it that they are 
provided in all local unions which 
have not already secured them. To 
attempt to vote without the neces- 
sary equipment in a sense destroys 
the secrecy of the ballot, which is a 
matter of no small importance in any 
fraternal organization. 


Section 22 of the same Article 
states that when personal or pecu- 
niary differences arise between mem- 
bers of the union, as a last resort 
the body should take it up and ar- 
bitrate the matter, and may take 
such steps as it sees proper. This is 
one of the very best requirements in 
the fundamental law of the organi- 
zation and one of the most far-reach- 
ing if given the attention intended 
by the founders of the organization. 
There is no valid reason why any 
two members who have the true spirit 
of Unionism should ever have to re- 
sort to the courts for a settlement of 
their rights when they seemingly con- 
flict. A person remarked in the pres- 


ence of the writer the other day that 

he had never had a case in court, 
and that before ever having recourse 4 
to the law he must be a very much | 
persecuted man. The spirit of this 7 
man is the true spirit of Unionism : 
and of Christianity, upon which the — 
organization is founded. A spirit like = 
unto this manifested by the brethren % 
everywhere would soon hasten the 
glad day when justice would be es- | 
tablished, equity secured and the 

xolden Rule applied. 

Section 23 of the same Article 
makes it the duty of each local union 
to see after and to render assistance 
to all sick and distressed members. 
This is a right important duty, and 
one which in some lodges I fear, 


. judging from observation and rumor, 


is not fully carried out as intended. 
The local union could make no bet- 
ter use of its surplus funds than in 
aiding distressed worthy members. 
In most, if not in all, meetings of 
other fraternal organizations the 
question is always asked as to wheth- 
er any member in good standing is 
either sick, out of employment or in 
distress in any way. No local union 
should ever think of adjourning with- 
out this question being asked. 

Section nine of Article VII, under 
the head of miscellaneous items, re- 
quires all members present at any 
meeting of the lodge to vote on all 
questions which may arise. This is 
another very important matter, and 
one which is too often neglected in 
many of our meetings. To allow any 
member present to keep his seat in 
the body without voting on matters 
as they may come up for disposal, is 
to set a precedent which is not wise 
and one which may return to haunt 
us later on. The interests of all the 
members are in a sense affected by 
the majority of the matters which 
arise in our meetings and there is no 
valid reason why they should not be 
required to sit in judgment upon 
them asa whole. To excuse one from 
voting on any :question might give 
the one excused occasion to say later 
—in case the matter settled was not 
for the best interest of the organi- 
zation—I told you so, and to say he 
Was not responsible in. any way, as 
he did not vote on the question. 
Each member should be willing to 
discharge his duty and to share the 
responsibilities that come alike upon 
all. 

In my next letter I shall speak of 
some more duties, and of some which 
have not always been discharged. 

Cc. C. We 





The One-horse Farmer 


N PAGE 8 of the April 4 issue 

of The Progressive Farmer there 
are two letters from one-horse farm- 
ers that show such genuine, whole- 
hearted pride in their efforts, that 
I am minded to make some com- 
ments. These two men, the one in 
North Carolina and the other in 
South Carolina, are but representa- 
tives of thousands of other one-horse 
farmers in the Southern States; or 
of men who started as one-horse 
farmers, or even as farm laborers or 
share croppers, and by industry, 
thrift and a proper planning of the 
crops they grew have advanced into 
the two-horse or even four-horse 
class. The opportunities to do this 
are many in every State of the South. 


* 6 <@ 


What I like about these men whose 
letters are referred to above is that 
they do not seem to have ‘‘a grouch” 
against all the world, and especially 
against their land-poor neighbors. 
They are too busy doing the work 
in hand according to the best light 
they have, and succeeding, too, to be 
complaining about their lot, and en- 
vying somebody else. It is for just 
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HOME AND FACTORY CANNING OUTFITS. BOTH PRESSURE AND OPEN PROCESSING. 


Perhaps you would like to know why EL FLO Outfits have been recognized as the STANDARD OF THE WORLD. They do processing without break- 
ing down the texture or destroying the color or flavors of the fruits and Ms ower 


Miss Clyde Sullivan of Ousley, Ga., is the WORLD’S CHAMPION TOM 


ATO CLUB GIRL. SHE USES OUR NO. 30 OUTFIT. Over 1600 Government 


Agents, Club Members and Canning Experts use EL FLO Outfits exclusively. They also bear the highest endorsements from Experiment Stations, Colleges, 
The greatest records that have ever been recorded by County, State or National Governments have been made with the 


Truckers and Farmers everywhere. 
EL FLO Outfits. 


such farmers that the Farmers’ Union 
was organized. A few years ago 
there was complaint that The Pro- 
gressive Farmer was for the big farm- 
ers with their cattle barns, silos, trac- 
tion plows, etc., because some of its 
readers were in this class, and, of 
course, had to be helped. But if 
there is any one thing this paper has 
stood for since I have known it (and 
I have been a constant reader since 
it purchased and absorbed the Cotton 
Plant, of which I was a subscriber 
and sometimes contributor from its 
first publication at Marion, S. C., in 
the ’80’s) it has been to help the 
one-horse farmer. They are the very 
backbone of the farming industry of 
the country. The big farmers can 
help themselves. 


And it is the one-horse farmer and 
his cousin and brother, the two, three, 
four and five-horse farmer that the 
Farmers’ Union is here primarily to 
help. In my efforts to build up the 
Farmers’ Union as a vital force in 
the business affairs of the country, 
I have appealed to the big farmers 
to join, and lend their influence and 
their experience to the common cause 
of justice to the farmers who produce 
the wealth of the country. I have 
tried to show them that where there 
is a 100-bale farmer there are 10 
nine or 10-bale farmers. And these 
10-bale farmers fix the prices of the 
products of the hundred or thousand- 
bale farmers; that is as much a mat- 
ter of protection to the big farmer 
as of help to the small farmer that 
all should be joined together in a 
well thought out system of marketing. 
Some few of the big farmers are loyal 
members of the union, giving of their 
time and means to promote its pur- 
poses, but the great majority of them 
are self-sufficient, and will not turn 
around to do the least thing. But 
let a panic come, or the bottom drop 
out of cotton prices, and they fill the 
papers and conventions telling what 
the Farmers’ Union ought to do to 
bring relief, and what it should have 
done to prevent the impending dis- 
aster. 

* k* * 

I have almost lost hope of enlisting 
the big farmers, and the well-to-do, 
in any truly cooperative movement. 
It is the battle of the one-horse farm- 
ers, such men as J. F. Jackson and 
J. B. B., and they must come togeth- 
er, making of their little one-horse 
business such a volume of business 
that the commercial world will be 
glad to deal with them on terms of 
equality—on much better terms than 
even the thousand-bale farmer can 
command when he goes it alone, and 
by their success making the big 
farmer want to join them. 

* + * 


One or two suggestions to J. B. B., 
who would like to be a two-mule 
farmer—the A, B, C of cooperation: 
See if your neighbor, X. Y. Z., will 
not join you in buying a two-horse 
plow, let one use it with the mules 
of both three days at a time, or two 
days at a time, while the other cleans 
up ditch-banks and borders, or rakes 
litter, or repairs his gardens and out- 
buildings. Or with the combined 
team and a grab plow work togeth- 
er in cleaning up the grubs from the 
new ground cover; or with the two- 
horse team and a jointly owned two- 
horse -wagon let one haul his fer- 
tilizer, or his cotton to the gin and 
market, while the other does the 
many jobs that are badly needed, but 
go undone for lack of time; or join 
together and save one or two days’ 


Write for free catalogue. 


time in hauling in the corn crop, be- 

cause two can do more than twice the 

work of one, and with greater ease. 
* * * 


The opportunities for such coop- 
eration are unlimited. A beginning 
is all that is needed. Out of such 
a line of effort will grow the great 
things we dream of and write about. 
The necessity of the one-horse farm- 
er will be the mother of the cooper- 
ation that will “bring farming up 
to the standard of other industries.” 
May God bless them to see their op- 
portunity, and make them a blessing 
to our common country. 

The Progressive Farmer and the 
Farmers’ Union are for the one-horse 
farmer. Will he use them? 


By, W..D: 


DON’T WAIT FOR AN 
“ ORGANIZER ” 





Go Ahead and Start a Local Union 
for Yourself 


T IS time for the farmers to catch 

the spirit of the new time and bet- 
ter day, and get together; and they 
are beginning to do it, not merely in 
this country, but in every civilized 
country. The main trouble with 
the farmer is lack of leadership, an 
evil inheritance from the old days of 
individualism. He looks around for 
somebody to organize. This is all a 
mistake. The farmers in any State, 
county, township or community have 
common interests, and what they 
want to do is to get together, pri- 
marily simply for the purpose of 
knowing each other, getting ac- 
quainted, showing their best side to. 
each other. It is not necessary to 
wait for somebody to organize you, 
or introduce you to each other. Get 
together yourselves, 

One great trouble is that farmers 
are following the leadership of the 
daily press, which comes to them by 
the rural delivery, which has enabled 
the daily papers to extend their cir- 
culation far beyond their expecta- 
tions, and increase their advertising 
as well. In the main, these do not 
tend to promote agricultural inter- 
ests; and when they do honestly in- 
tend to do so, they don’t know how. 

So the thing to do is for the farm- 
ers to imbibe the spirit of getting to- 
gether which seems to pervade all 
civilization. Let our readers call a 
meeting at the schoolhouse or some 
well appointed farm home, and get 
acquainted with each other.—Wal- 
lace’s Farmer. 





The Duke Warehouse Plan 


N THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 

of March 28 is described a ware- 
house plan which, if put into oper- 
ation, would soon become one of the 
most gigantic trusts that it would be 
possible to conceive of. It is to be 
hoped for the benefit of agriculture 
generally no farmer will be deceived 
thereby. 

The plan pretends to be fair to 
farmers by placing six of them on 
the committee in control with eight 
manufacturers and bankers. 

It is easy to see that the whole af- 
fair is a private corporation and as 
the bankers and manufacturers con- 
trol the present money circulation, 
the whole thing would be under con- 
trol of the speculative class, and the 
farmers would be the tail end of the 
kite. 

The results to the farmer would be 
the same ag®they are getting today— 


Complete Outfits for $3.50 and up. EL FLO Continuous Heating Capping Steels are the solution to your sealing troubles. 
you on outfits, cans, labels and all supplies. 


HOME CANNER MFG. CO., 


Let us quote 


Hickory, N. C., U. S. A. 





| 
just whatever the speculative manip- | 
ulators are disposed to give him. 

Any plan which does not put such 
a@ warehouse system completely un- 
der control of the Federal Govern- 
ment will be a farce so far as its 
benefits to agriculture are concerned. 
Federal control of the marketing side 
of the scheme and Federal control of 
the money-lending side are both ab- 
solutely necessary to the great needs 
of the producing classes. 

Let not the farmers for a moment 
give heed to any great private corpo- 
ration. They should ask and demand 
a Government recognition. 

The Tracy marketing plan as pro- 
mulgated by many of our agricul- 
tural journals is the most sensible 
thing yet proposed. It will not be 
popular for awhile with the specula- 
tor, but something like it is the hope 
of agriculture. 

P. A. SPAIN, M. D. 

Paris, Texas. 





Farmers’ Union Growing in Virginia 


HERE is a most determined cam- 

paign in progress this week in the 
seuthern counties of Virginia looking 
to a great strengthening of the Farm- 
ers’ Union. Four or five locals have 
been established in Chesterfield, more 
in Dinwiddie and Prince George; and 
now H. J. Barnett, the State organ- 
izer, accompanied by W. J. Under- 
wood, of Bonlee, N. C., a most suc- 
cessful local organizer, are in Surry, 
Sussex and Isle of Wight counties. 

Mr. Underwood is a most success- 
ful organizer, indeed, he did so well 
in this work in North Carolina that 
the Virginia State Union borrowed 
him and put him to work in Virginia. 
He was very successful in organizing 
unions in Halifax, Fluvanna and 
Louisa counties, and now is being 
set to work in the three Southside 
counties named above. 

He is also very desirous of organ- 
izing the farmers of that section into 
unions and perfecting an organiza- 
tion which will make it possible to 
establish warehouses for the storage 
of peanuts, which can be held until 
opportunity to sell them advantage- 
ously presents itself, the owners hol.l- 
ing, meanwhile, warehouse receipts 
or certificates, acceptable to the 
banks as collateral for loans. He is 
confident of success in this direction. 

Mr. Underwood is surprised at the 
extraordinary growth of the Farmers’ 
Union in North Carolina, and the 
comparatively slow growth the order 
has made in Virginia. The aggregate 
membership in North Carolina is 42,- 
000, while the membership of Vir- 
ginia unions is only a little over 
17,000. 

It should be said, however, that 
the Farmers’ Union in Virginia shows 
steady growth. G. E. W. 


Pilkington, Va. 





We publish the following local 
item from Granville County, N. C., 
because it shows a simple way in 
which any local union may help in 
neighborhood social life: ‘*Knapp- 
of-Reeds High School gave a very 
interesting entertainment on April 4, 
consisting of dialogues, recitations, 
and songs. A very interesting speech | 
was made by Principal R. P. Crum-| 
pler on the subject of community | 
social uplift and on the most im-| 
proved’ methods of farming and soil 
building. The Knapp-of-Reeds Union 
treated the crowd to oranges and ba- 
nanas, which were very much enjoyed 
by all present.” 








This is the BEST Saw Mill 
Kit . The Twentieth 
= Century 


Every single 

= piece is 
& S guaranteed. 
ble belt feed and center friction feed. 
saw mills of the best tested materi- 
als throughout. Strong, light run- 
ning, durable, efficient, economical. 


Write for descriptive catalog of all sizes of 
saw mills, planers, resaws, edgers, etc, 


J. A. VANCE & CO., WINSTON SALE. 


«9 NORTHCAROLINA 


Thirty Day Special Sal 
THE SNOW FLAKE YARDS 
Eggs, Eggs, Eggs, White Holland Turkey, 30 
each. Emden Geese, White African Guineas, 
Wyandottes, Rocks, Orpingtons, Leghorns, Mine 
orcas, and White Coach Bantams, eggs $1 50 per 
sitting delivered. White I. R. and Pekin Ducks, 


SUNNYSIDE POULTRY FARM, 
Windsor, N. C. 


ATTENTION SHRINERS 
SHRINE SPECIAL, OPERATED VIA SEA= 
BOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY 
“The Official Route’ 

“TO ATLANTA, GA., AND BETURN 
Sunday, May 10th 

















Rate 
Leave Raleigh 
Wilmington 
Charlotte 
Fayetteville 
Hamlet 
Monroe 


pm 
2 pm 
pm 
pm 
pm 
pm 
pm 
pm 


Rates on Same Basis from Other Points 
SPECIAL TRAIN, ALL STEEL EQUIPMENT 


Special train will be parked at Inman Park 
Siding. on SEABOARD, THE SAFEST, 
QUIETEST AND CLEANEST LOCATION IN 
ATLANTA, 

Write at once for 
Pullman reservations, 
Shrine Committee), 


detail information or 
to F. A. Fetter, (for 
Raleigh, N. C., or— 


JOHN T. WEST, Division Passenger Agent, 
Raleigh, N. C. 





Remember that if what you wish to buy, 
is not advertised in The Progressive Farmer, 
you can often get it by putting a little no- 
tice in our Farmers’ Exchange, 





Save Big Money on 
R& ofing y 
ty Exsnsnavane VY 


P 


Protect Your 
Buildings * 


Steel Shingles 


**We pay the freight’’ 


are fireproof, weather-proof, cold and heat-proof. 

Cheaper than wood shingles and easier and quicker to 
lay. Do not rot, curl, crack, buckle nor fall off. Need 
no repairs. Always look well. Water-tight lock-joint 
permits laying on low pitch roofs. Any one can put 
them on. 

Every Shingle Guaranteed. Mace of full 28-gauge 
steel, painted or galvanized and come singly, eight to 4 
sheet or in clusters, 5 ft. x 2 ft. e 

Buy Direct and save middleman's profits. Or- Pa 
ders shipped day received. We pay the freight. Pa Kan- 

You know steel roofs are best. Get the rd ebe! 
right kind and save money. ¢ aos Ts 

Send for the New Big Catalog and Ps Douglas St. 
make your choice from the many de- Ps Canton, 0; 
signs and sizes. It shows how to e J 
get the best roof for least money. 4” Send catalog 
Send Today. é and sample 
Kanneberg Roofing & 4% 

iling Co. af 


Est. 1386 e 
1409 Douglas Street .@ Name 
Canton, 0. 


n, 0. 4 
lemme” 
Address. 





shingle to 











| 
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BREEDERS’ CARDS 


AND 
FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 
(4 Cents a Word.) 

We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department of 
our Raleigh edition (covering Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida 
and Georgia), and in this style type, at 
the rate of 4 cents a word, each inser- 
tion. If advertisement is to appear once, 
send 4 cents a word; if twice, 8 cents; 
four times, 16 cents a word, ete, Each 
word, number or initial (including each 
word, number or initial in name and 
address) counts as a separate word. Ad- 
vertisements not accepted without cash 
with order. If the rate seems high, re- 
member it would cost you $1,600 for 
postage alone to send a letter to each of 
the 80,000 homes to which we carry your 
ad at this low rate. Stamps accepted 
for amounts less than 

Rates for combined 
known on application, 


__FARM MACHINER 


: wee ering Reaper and Binder for sale, cheap. 
Act quick. Particulars, address, Walter 
Watson, Kenly, N, <. 


For Sale—Two-horse, New Century Trip 


As 
editions made 




















Spring Cultivator. Good as new. Price, 
$18. J. S. Morgan, Ruffin, N. C. 

Ayers Peanut Planters—Plant three- 
fourths of all Peanuts grown. Handle 
shelled or unshelled seed. Send for cir- 
culars. Ayers Implement Works, Peters- 


burg, Virginia. 


One Harriman Cotton Planter; one Iron 
Age two-horse Riding Cultivator; two Deere 
two-horse Walking Cultivator; one Iron Age 
Combination Fertilizer Distributor and Seed 
Drill. Low price on each, H. Hallock, Live 
Oak, Fla. 


HELP WANTED 


ae 
_ Sober, industrious, good milker for milk 
route. Good place for “api man. Iast 
Side Dairy, Chuster, S. 


_Agents wanted to sell our Shoe Polish 
in tubes. Send 10c. for a sample, or write 
to Basil Taylor, Wake Forest, N. C. 


Wanted—Young man of good habits, as 
milker and dairyman. Must be good milker. 
Board and lodging furnished. , Write at once, 
to to Maple Dairy, Dillon, S. 























“Spare Time—No canvassing. Report in- 
formation, news, names, etc., to us. We 
have established markets. Particulars for 
stamp. ‘Nisco,’’ Dept, DBF., Cincinnati, O. 


Wanted—Women and girls to make men’s 
underwear. Work light and clean. Good 
wages paid while learning. Work done in 
Raleigh. Address, A. W. Chapin, Raleigh, 
North Carolina. 


Salesman—For high-class tobacco factory. 
Experience unnecessary. Good pay and pro- 
motion for steady workers. Complete in- 
structions sent you. Piedmont Tobacco Co., 
Danville, Va., “Box Y23.” : 


Wanted—A respectable white woman of 
middle age to cook for six or eight men 
on a farm. No washing. House has all 
conveniences. , Good wages, and no objection 
to woman with one child; or could employ 
bright girl in office or boy in greenhouse. 
Fox Hall Farm, , Norfolk, Va. 

















Wanted—Energetic, well versed men of 
good standing to cooperate with us in the 
general introduction of a product of tested 
qualities of great benefit to farmers as fer- 
tilization cost reducer, Offer liberal com- 
missions, contract, exclusive territory. 
Write P. O. Box 363, Savannah, Ga. 


We will pay you $120 to distribute re- 
ligious literaturo in your community; 60 
days’ work. Experience not required. Man 
or woman, Opportunity for promotion, 
Spare time may be used. International Bi- 
ble Press, 526 Winston Bldg., Philadel 


LIVESTOCK 


BERKSHIRES. 


For Sale—Pure-bred Berkshire boar, two 
years old; gentle and kind, $30. R. L. Bar- 
ringer, Hiddenite, N. C. 


Fine Registered Berkshire Pigs, eight 
weeks old, at $15 each. Deliveries May 1. 
Middleton Farms, Clarks Hill, S. Cc. 

DUROC-JERSEYS. 

Durog Jersey Pigs, brood sows. Particu- 

lars write W. F. Kelly, Cleveland, N. C. 


POLAND-CHINAS, 


Poland-China Pigs, guarantee to aa 
Thomas & Chamings, Round Hin, Va 


Fine Poland-China boar, six months old, 
weight 100 rs, $20; for sale. O. K. 
Cowing, Apex, N. -c, 
































~~ Poland- C 5 Serge galore. Big, smooth 
boned. Pair dandy shoats, no akin, will sell 
separate. Single Comb White Leghorns; 
“Egg Machine’ strain. gi for hatching. 
L. S. Johnson, Bealeton, Va 


—— iO ko: HOGS 





Oo. I. C. Pigs from matured stock, Sil- 
ver’s strain, pedigree furnished; 10 weeks 
oid; $10 each. F. P. Hinnant, Ridgeway, 

om 


Ss. 








-  HEREFORDS. _ 





50 Herefords to be sold at auction, Orange, 
Va., May 7, 1914. Cows, heifers and bulls. 
some of the best blood of the breed. By 
the Atlantic Hereford Cattle Breeders’ As- 
sociation, Lucio W. Hill, Manager, Locust 
Dale, Va. 





____ HOLSTEINS. 


~ “Holsteins” > — Pure - bred, r registere 4d bull 
calves; use one; double value of your herd. 
D. S. Jones, Newport News, Va. 


JERSEYS 


Pure-bred Jersey Cow, fresh. Will give 
three gallons of milk, Price, $60. L. 8s. 
Olive, Apex, MW. <. 














Fine, Fresh Jersey ‘Cows for § Sale—Two 
bulls and 12 heifers. Fine butter strain, 
Groome and Sons, Greensboro, N. 





Twenty-five Jersey cows, now fresh and 
soon to be fresh. Eggs, 15 for $1. White 
Wyandottes, Single Comb White and Brown 
Leghorns, Rhode Island Reds. W. E, Ben- 
bow, - Oak Ridge, N, C. 


RED POLL. 


Want to Buy—Pure-bred Red Poll bull 
calf, Witt Bros., Swansea, S. Cc 


ss HORSES. 
Registered Percherons — Mares, Stallions, 
Fillies. Cheapest place in South to buy. 
Cc. A. Alexander Co., Harriston, Va. 


“Welsh and Shetland Ponies for Sale.— 
One of the largest herds in the State. 
Riverside Pony Farm, city address, 411 
South Laurel Street, Richmond, Va. 


DOGS. 
~ Beautiful Collie Pups, “Fi. J. EF. Pollard, 
< 





Greenville, N. 


Pure-bred French Poodles, fifteen dollars 
pair. Chas, Coltran, Jonesboro, N. C 











B loodhound | puppie s, E nglish, ~ registered 
pure-bred. W. N. Cavin, Mt. Holly, Nm. 


For Sale—Three ee Collie pups, $5 each. 
four fe smales, $3.5 each, L. R. Brunson, 
Cleora, &. ¢C. 

TWO OR MORE ‘BREEDS. 


Re -giste red Esse x, ‘Duroc, , Poland-China 
pigs, sows in farrow, service boars, Angora 
goats, registered Jersey cattle, all kinds; 
Bronze turkeys, recleaned peas. Batt’s Pro- 
lifie seed corn, J. E. Coulter, Connelly 
Springs, N. Cc. 


_POULTRY AND EGGS 


ANCONAS. 


Light Brahmas, Anconas, $1 per 15. Mrs, 
Chester Deal, China Grove, N. C. 


BUCKEYES. 


Eggs from Prize-winning Buckeyes—15, 
$1.25. Mrs, M. M. B. Aderholt, Crouse, N. P 
~ BUTTERCUPS. 
Buttercup Chickens—U nlike others. ¢ 
layers. Stock and eggs for sale. 
Tinnin, Rock Creek, N. C. 
LEGHORNS. 
White Leghorn hens for sale; also eggs, 
15—$1. Harrison Avery, Morgantown, N. C, 
































Great 
William 














Butt Leghorn, Barred Rock eggs, $1 for 
17. W. Ermotte White, Route 2, Suffolk, Va. 


Pure-bred Single Comb White Leghorn 
eggs, 15, $1.00; 50, $2.50; 100, $5.00. W. T. 
Shahan, Elora, Tenn, 


Buff Leghorns, Mottled Anconas, 252 egg 
trapnested strain, $1.00 to $3.00 for 15 eggs. 
W. H. Williams, Durham, N.. ©, 


Single Comb White Leghorn and Buff 
Plymouth Rock eggs, $1 per a $5—100. 
George Turberville, F airfax, Va 























“Pure-bred Rose Comb Brown Le »ghorn, 
Fawn, and White Runner Duck eggs, 75 cents 
for 15. J. H. House, Thelma, N. C. 


Single Comb White Leghorns hatching 
eggs, day old chicks. Custom hatching. 
Cunningham Poultry Farm, Lancaster, S. C. 

Single Comb White Leghorns (Wyckoff 
strain), New York noted winter layers; 75c. 
a eggs. Ramsey Poultry Farm, Crouse, 
N 











“100 White Leghorns for Sale—30 White 
or Brown Leghorn eggs, $1.50; 100, $4; 32 
breeds. Catalogue free. Clarence Shenk, 
Luray, Va. , 


Single Comb Black Leghorns; won seven 
firsts, four seconds, 11 entered. Noted 
Northern Michigan winter layers; 75c. and 
$1.25 per 15 eggs. Ramsey Bros., Crouse, 
x 6S. 


Single Comb White Leghorn eggs. 
large and vigorous. Heavy layers. Just 
what you have been wanting, so try a4 
sitting at $1. Pine View Farm, North 
Augusta, S$. C. 








Stock 








Single Comb White Orpingtons—Eggs for 
sitting, from heavy laying stock. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Write W. J. Strickland, 
Katesville, N. C. 

Cook strain, Single Comb Buff Orpingtons 





exclusively. Baby chicks $1.50, $3 per 

dozen. Eggs, $1.50, $3 per fifteen. Orders 

promptly filled. Miss Julia Jones, Tobac- 
‘ 


coville, N. ¢ 

Superb Golden Buff Orpingtons—Bred for 
winter layers. Stock $2 up. Eggs delivered 
by post. Utility yards, $1.50; special mated 
pens, $3. Elk-Villa Poultry Yards, Elkin, 
North Carolina. 


For two years my Buff Orpingtons have 
cleared me $3 each. Prize-winning type at 
utility price. Eggs $1.50 for 15; $5 per 
hundred, Half-wild turkey eggs $2.50 a 
dozen. Mrs. W. D. Dickinson, Burkeville, 
Virginia, 


REDS 


Single Comb Rhode Island Reds—Selected 
stock. Red to the skin. Bred to lay. Eggs, 
$1.50 per 15, by parcel post. U. W. Long, 
Tobaccoville, N, C. 


Reds—Sin ngle Comb, range raised, 
Yayers. Eggs, 15 for $1. 
Pleasant, N. Cc. Route 1, 


Single Comb Rhode Island Reds—Eggs, $1, 
$1.50, $3 per 15, delivered; from choice se- 
lections of high-grade birds. E. L. Bar- 
tholomew, Raleigh, i, Seg 2 


Egges—$1 per 15; “$5 per 100. From choice 
Rhode Island Reds and White Leghorns, 
Single Combs; from best pens, $1.50 per 15. 
Baby chicks, 1214 cents; $10 per 100, Sea- 
grove Poultry Farm, Seagrove, N. C. 

Lester Tompkins’ strain Single Comb 
Rhode Island Red eggs for hatching, $1 for 
15; $6 for one hundred. Indian Runner 
Ducks eggs $1 for twelve. Stock at a bar- 
gain. Armeega Poultry Farm, Kittrell, N. C. 


ROCKS. 


15 Barred Rock Eggs, prepaid, $1. C. T. 
Hamm, Tobaccoville, N. . 














heavy 
John P, Cox, Mt. 





























~ Butt Rocks and Buff Leghorns—Eegs, Ss, $1 
for 15. Cabarrus Poultry Farm, Concord, 
x. ¢. 





Thompson Strain of Barred Rocks—Eggs, 
$1 and $2 sitting. A. T, Jones, Oakwoods, 
North Carolina. 








Hen-hatched Fawn and White Runner 
Ducklings, 25c. each. Eggs, $1 per 12. Sta- 
ley Clements, Morrisville, N. . 


Eges—Ringlet Barred Rocks; 
best chickens. Fifteen—one dollar. 
ern Slope Ranch, Salisbury, N. C. 


Entire farm devoted to White Rocks, 20 
cockerels for sale. Eggs for hatching, $1.50 
to $2.50 for 15. Randolph Poultry Farm, 
Asheboro, _N. c. 








farmers’ 
West- 








Barre a ~ Plymouth Rocks, Buff Orping- 
tons. Eggs from my choicest fowls, beau- 
tiful birds, $1.50 per sitting. Geo, P. Whit- 
beck, Southern Pines, N. C. ‘ 

Eggs for Hatching—From the best in the 
South, Barred, Buff, White, and Partridge 
Plymouth Rocks. My birds win wherever 
shown. CC. McLaurin, Dillon, 8S. C. 


Begs for Hatching—From White Rocks 
and Wyandottes,, White and Fawn and 
White Runner Ducks, $1 per sitting. For 




















further information write W. B. Coulter, 
Connelly Springs, N. C. 
~ Barred Plymouth Rock Eggs, $1.50 per 


sitting of 15 eggs; White Plymouth Rock 
eggs, $2 per sitting of 15 eggs; White Wyan- 
dotte eggs, $1.50 per sitting of 15 eggs. 
Groome & Sons, Greensboro, N. C. 


~ WYANDOTTES. 


White Wyandotte eggs, 15 for $1. H. 
Routh, Randleman, N. @. 











partridge Wyandottes, blue ribbon winners. 
15 eggs, $2. M. Shannon, Poplar_ Hill, Va 








White Wyandottes—Cocker el and ary 
First prizes Piedmont Fair, 1913. M. AL 
Holder, Clemmons, N. C. 





For Winter Layers—Do your hatching now. 
Order Single Comb White Leghorn eggs from 
us. As layers none better. They win the 
show room too., $1.50, $2 sitting, 15; $6 
hundred. Ward Bros, Leghorn Farms, 
Greensboro, NH, Cc. 


“Ten Thousand ~ Baby Chicks For Sale— 
Young’s strain Single Comb White Leghorns 
only. April, May and June delivery, ten 
cents each, in any quantity. Hatching eggs 
shipped promptly and are never over two 
days old when shipped. No order too larZe. 
Eggs, $5 per hundred, $2.50 for thirty, $1.50 
for fifteen. We guarantee deliveries and to 
please you. Alabama Leghorn Farms Co., 
Office, 2700 Avenue F, Birmingham, Ala, 


Special Price on Single Comb 1b W) hite Leg- 
horn Eggs for Hatching—From the greatest 
egg laying strain of Leghorns in the United 
States. They are scientifically bred from 
start to finish for heavy egg production and 
to meet the requirements of the Standard 
of Perfection by people that know how. Our 
great strain of Leghorns were produced from 
the best blood lines obtainable in the United 
States or England. We bought the best re- 
gardless of price and today they stand as 
the monarch of Leghorndom, They are the 
strain that covers Dixie like the dew. They 
are bred on the largest and best equipped 
poultry farm south of the Mason and Dixon 
line, the home of more than 15,000 Leghorns. 
Why not buy from a reliable breeder and 
buy the best? Special price for 15 days 
only: Eggs for hatching, any number from 
1 to 10,000 at 5c. an egg. Yearling hens and 
pullets at $1.25 each. The Warren Poultry 
Farm, T. M. Bost, Prop., Wise, N. C. 


MIN ORCAS, 


White Minorca Eggs for Sale. Ira Good- 
man, Route 2, Concord, N. C 
































Black Minorea eggs at re duced price; 15 
for $1. B. C. Routh, Randle man, ee i. 


ORPIN GTON s. 


~ Buff ~ Orpington 15—$1.25. 7 Perry 


Yount, Hickory, N. 


“Ww hite Orpington Cockerels, $1 to $5. L. 
H. English, Gibson, N. c. 


Eggs, 
C. 








“Kellerstrass White Orpingtons for sale— 
Eggs, $2 per 15. Write L. G. Ferre]l, Kin- 
ston, NM. ¢. 





White Orpingtons, exes and stock at re- 





duced prices. Leef Poultry Yard, MRock- 
ingham, N._ N.. ©. : 

Buff Or - Orpingtons—Won Nashville, Char- 
lotte, Columbia. Eggs and stock. Write, 


Bloom Kendall, Shelby, N. C. 








Eggs from Fishel strain White Wyandotte 
and White Runner Ducks. , B, F. Crutchfield 
& Son, Thomasville, N. C. 


~ White Wyandottes—Hatching eggs from 
prize winners now half price, $1 and $2 for 
15. Frank Hamrick, Shelby, N. C. 
GUINEAS. 
Pearl White Guinea Eggs—$1 for 18. C, 
H. Pearson, Woodruff, s. Cu, i. P D. No. 3. 
DUCKS. 


White Runner Eggs, $1 dozen, kt 7 
Edwards, Aulander, North Carolina, 


























Indian Runner os 
Hogs. W. F. 
Muscovey Duck eggs, 
to raise. 


Ducks and, Hampshire 
Kessler, Buchanan, Va, 








$1 sitting, and how 
Henry Lawrence, Holland, Va. 


~~ Strictly pure Wilda Mallard ‘Eggs, fifteen 
cents each, TT. Croonenberghs, Lynnhaven, 
hon ne 
White Indian Runner Duck eggs, Fishel 
strain, $1 dozen. John L. McKinney, Jones- 
ville, 8. C. Route 1. ' 

“Indian Runner Duck eggs; pure-bred 
Fawn and White, Mo per 15. J. C. Wil- 
liams, Rosehill, N. C 


“White Indian Sannce = Duck 1] Eggs—$2 ¢ doz- 


en, delivered; from prize winners, Eureka 
Stock Farm, Raleigh, ae oe 




















White Indian Runner Duck eggs from 
a, $10 apiece. Ducks, $1.25 per 12 
eggs. W. F. Kelly, Cleveland, N. C. 

~ Large Fertile Eggs from Fawn and 
White Indian Runners; will hatch prize win- 





ners; 13, $1; 30, $2. J. C. Moffitt, Ram- 
seur, N. C. 
“Fawn and White Indian Runner Duck 


eggs; Single Comb White Leghorn eggs; 
either, 20 for $1.30, parcel post; none bet- 
ter. Bay View Poultry Farm, Shelltown, 
Md. 





TU RKEYS 
Mammoth White “Holland Turkey _ Begs, 
$3 dozen, White Wyandotte Eggs $1 
J. F. Pollard, Greenville, N. C 


i MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 


13 Indian Runner Duck Egg Tbc.; 15 
White Rose Comb Leghorn eggs, "Be. Sam 
Allen, Star, N. C. 


“White Wyandotte chickens, White Indian 














Runner ducks; best laying ains. Eggs, 
$1. 20 to 25-pound “Bronz rkey. hens. 
Eges, 40c. Sunnyside Farm,;-Jonesville, Va. 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Cornish Indian Games. Write Mrs. W. T, 


Barnes, _Blackstone, Virginia. 

Eggs for Hatching—White _ Orpingtons 
and Indian Runner Ducks, $1.50 per sit- 
ting. Satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs. I. ©, 
Wright, Clinton, N.C, 

~ Choice Hamburgs and White | Leghorns; 


record layers. Eggs, $1 for fifteen. S, M, 
Goodman, Mooresville, mm. ©, 








Eggs from White African Guineas, $1.26 
per 18. Cuban Pit Games, $1.50 per 15 
BF. M, Craven, Mooresville, N. C, 


ol 


‘Eges from Single ( Comb W hite, ~ Brown 
and Buff Leghorn Anconas, , Hamburgs, 
White and Buff Orpingtons, 15 for = Caro- 
lina Poultry Farm, Reidsville, N. 








Stock For Sale—Ducks and "Gana ola 
and young. Indian Runner ducks, white 
and fawn. Rhode Island Reds, White Or- 
pintons, Owens strain. J. A. Lentz, Hick- 
ory, N. C. 


Mapleton Farms offer select 200- -egs 
strain White Leghorn and Barred Rock eggs, 
$1, $2, $3, $4 sitting. Won 10 firsts in two 
shows., J. A. Groome, Prop., Greensboro, 
N. C. 

30 White or Brown Leghorn Eggs, $1.50 
Write for free catalogue. 32 varieties Rocks, 
Reds, Wyandotte, Orpingtons, Langshans, 
Brahmas, ~ pla Anconas,, Clarence 
Shenk, Luray, Va 











Single Comb Brown Leghorns and War- 
horse Pit Games—Eggs for sale from the 
best selected birds. For prices and full par- 
ticulars about them, write me. D. H. Reel, 
Iron Station, N. c., Route 1. 


~B ggs from prize-winning Single Comb 
Rhode Island Reds, $1.25 per 15; $2 per 40, 
Pure White Indian Runner Ducks, erect 
carriage, (Patton’s strain) eggs, $1.25 per 
12. Mrs. J. R. Matthews, Sanford, N. C. 


Stock and eggs from America’s foremost 
strains, range raised, trapnested White, 
Black and Buff Orpingtons, Partridge Rocks, 
Cornish Games and Runner Ducks. Largest 
poultry plant,in Southeast. Pens scienti- 
fically mated and headed by Imported and 
Southern champion males. Illustrated Mat- 
ing List and Poultry Guide free. Beverlea 
Plantation, Harry Lee Harllee, Owner and 
Manager, Darlington, S. C. 


INCUBATORS 


POR PPP DLAs 

For Sale or » Exchange—One Chas. Cyphers 
and Buffalo Incubator, 244 eggs; good as 
new. One Graphophone in first-class order, 
with 25 records. Will exchange for fowl, 
or write what you have. Mrs. B. B. Robin- 
son, Franktown, Va, 


SEEDS AND PLANTS 

















PARAL 








Mammoth Yellow Soja Beans for Sale, 
W. S. Dudley, Lake Landing, N. C 


Mammoth soy beans, elegant stock, $1.90 
per bushel. J. T. Gooding, Oriental, N. C. 











Prolific | Black Soy Beans—$2, f f.0.b. Be 
aa order from J, W. Poyner, Moyock, 
Be Os 





100 bushels Mammoth Yellow and Holly- 
brook’s Soja Beans, $1.75 per bushel, f.o.b. 
J. T. Swanner, Gumneck, N. 


Mammoth yellow soy on recleaned, for 
sale, $1.65 f. o. b. Washington, N. R 
McCloud, Swan Quarter, N. GC 


Mammoth Yellow Soja Beans for Sale— 
One dollar and seventy-five cents for bushel, 
f.o.b. E. City, N. C. Cash with order. J, 
E. Sykes & Brother, Columbia, N. 


Velvet. Beans from farmer to farmer, 
North grown Florida Velvet Beans are the 
best. Chop short this year. Our supply 
limited. Sacked in double bags; $2.50 per 
bushel, f. o. b. Quincy, Fla. Owl Com- 
mercial Co., Quincy, Fla, 


CORN. 
White Prolific Seed Corn—Bushel, $2.25 
Mrs. W. H. Stallings, Spring Hope, N. C. 
Field selected Seed Corn; Big’s seven-ear, 
$3; Pott’s Prolific, $2; Twin, a OW 
Rogers, Virgilina, Va. Route 4, 
Thousand dollar prize-winning 


County seed corn; bushel $2; 
cial price. 


























Boone 
quantity spe- 
J. N. Terry, News Ferry, Va. 





Columbian Beauty Corn, $2 per bushel, 
White African Guinea eggs, $1.25 per 15, 
White Wyandotte eggs, $1 per 15. J. D. 
Derr, Dallas, N. C. 


~ Seed  Corn—Hall’s Improved  Ensilage; 
highest quality; graded and tested and 
shipped on approval; $1.75 bushel; sacks, 
22c. Order now from W. E. Hall, Mechums 
River, Va. 

Biggs Seven-ear Corn—For 20 years I 
have been growing this highly prolific corn, 
I made one year 35 barrels to acre, never 
less than 15. The North Carolina Agricul- 
tural Department’s 1912 report states that 
this corn made the highest yield of all va- 
rieties tested year before; $3 bushel; $5 
two bushels; $1 peck. Noah Biggs, Scot- 
land Neck, N.° C. 


COTTON. 


Cotton Seed for Sale—200 bushels. Cleve- 
land big boll cotton seed for sale. J. G, 
Layton, Dunn, N. Cc. 


Early Selected Cleveland Cotton Seed—~ 
Free from disease, $1.00 bushel while they 
last. Trice, $2. Selected two-earned corn, 
$1 peck. W. L. Kennedy, » Temple, Ga 


~ Manley’s heavy ‘fruiter “cotton; oe and 
prolific; 40 bolls to pound; 40 per cent lint. 
Write for $150 prize offer and special intro- 
ductory pric e. B, S. Manley, Lavonia, Ga. 
































Cleveland ‘Big Boll Cotton Seed ‘for Sale— 
These seed delinted and placed in 2%-bushel 
bags and offered for sale, f.o.b. my depot, 
Enfield, N. C. Price, $1.25 per bushel of 30 
pounds. Money must accompany all orders 
for these seed. C. A. Williams, Sr., Ring- 
wood, Me: 


“For Sale—Nine hundred bushels of Shine’s 
Early Prolific Cotton Seed, Improved, from 
best selected stalks by originator. No other 
cotton grown or ginned on farm. No An- 
thracnose. $1 per bushel, f. 0. b.; 10 bushel 
lots or over, freight prepaid. Cash with 
order. First come, first served. J, A. Shine, 
Originator, Faison, N. C. ~ 


PEANUTS. 


No. 1 North Carolina Seed Peanuts for 
sale. Spicer & King, Folkstone, N. C. 
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Saturday, April 25, 1914] 


PEAS, 


Peas—Brabham, tron, Clay; mixed,. sound 
stock; new bags, Samples and prices on 
application, Rood Bros, Omaha, G1, 


“peas for Sale—Whippoorwill and mixed. 
$2.25 per bushel, our station. Sound stock, 
Good bags. Isenhower & Co., Conover, N. C. 








Iron Cowpeas—King_ of Southern legumes, 
Disease resistant, wilt resistant; fine yield 
for peas and hay. Price, $2.35: bushel. Whip- 
poorwill peas, $2.25. One $145 McCasky ac- 
count register, in first-class condition for 

















$100. C. A. Ellerbe, Rembert, S. C. 
POTATOES. 

Late Seed Irish Potatoes, ‘Pe: Blow,” 
one dollar per’ bushel. H. V. Winston, 
Claremont, Va, 

Selected Seed Potatoes—Catawba Yams, 


$3.25 per barrel. Cash with order. R. H. 
Yoder, Hickory, N. C, 

Genuine Jersey Sweet Potatoes (Northern 
variety), for sale, $1 bushel, Broadacre 
Farms, 1] Bonifoy, Fla. 





Geuine Nancy Hall ~ potato plants, $1.75— 
1,000. . Order early and prevent delay. Glen- 
dale Farm, Lincolnton, N. C, 

Hanover or Bunch Yam Potato Plants, 
$1.50 per thousand. Nancy Hall sold ahead. 
Oaklin Farm, Salisbury, N. C. 





Swe et Potato ‘Plants, $2; tomato, $ 1.50; 
peppers, .50; eggplants, $3.50 per thou- 
sand. F re a Preston, Pine Castle, Florida, } 


Sweet Potato Plants, M y fifteenth to July | 
first. Nancy Halls, $1.35; Southern Queen, | 
$1.25 per thousand, 2. L. Barringer, Hidde- 
nite, N.C... 

The Famous John B. Barringer Pride 
Sweet Potato—They are unequaled; yellow 
and juicy, $1.50 per thousand. ‘Try them,” 

B. Barringe r, New ton, N. Cc; 


~ Genuine Nancy Hall Sweet Potato . Plants 
at $1.75 per thousand. Cabbage $1; Toma- 
to $1.50. Velvet bean seed, $2.50 per bushel. 
Entire satisfaction oe wae The Bear’s 
Head Farms, Pine Castle, Fla. 


Nancy Hall, $1.75 


























Sweet Potato Plants, 
per thousand; Catawba Yams or Southern 
Queen, $1.50 per thousand, Will begin ship- 
ping early in May. Let us book your or- 
der. Yoder Bros., Hickory, N. C. 


Sweet Potato Slips—Nancy Hall, Golden 
Beauty, Porto Rico, Triumph, and Big Stem 
Jersey. Grown from potatoes which yielded 
400 to 600 bushels per acre. Price, $1.50 
per thousand in large quantities. Why not 
buy the best? J, R. Davis, Bartow, Fla. 


Late Irish Potato Seed, “Improved Peach- 
blow.’”’ The best late potato and best keeper. 
Should be planted last week in June or first 
part of July. Should be ordered in May, 
at 90c. per gg co f. o. b. Claremont, Va. 
J. M. Hughes, Claremont, | Virginia. 


Wakefield's Improved st strains of Nancy 
Hall, Triumph, Norton Yam and Vineless 
Sweet Potato Plants, $1.75 per 1,000. Pro- 
lifie Yam $1.50, and, Peachbloom (best 
grown), $2 per 1,000, by express, after May 
1st. All varieties, $2 during April. Damp 
moss on roots. Free price list Vegetable 
ee Wakefield Plant Farm, Charlotte, 
Ne: 














‘MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS. 


Fine Seed Chufas for 
Powell, Jr., Smithfield, N. c. 

~ Mixed Dahlia Bulbs, | 10c.; : 
10c., express. T. 





Sale—Charles 





‘Gladiolus, 3 for 
M, Young, Mocksville, N. C. 


Bermuda Grass Roots, $2.50 per hundred. 
W. W. Fowler, Cedarlands, Parksville, S. C. 


“Ornamental “Plants, “Bulbs, “Shrubs, and 
Trees— Ask for catalog. Geo. M. Todd, 


Greensboro, N. C. 


Bermuda Grass Sets—Guano sack full, one 
dollar f. o. b., station. Lawrence S. Wolfe, 
Orangeburg, Ss. C. 


Leading varieties Tomato Plants, $1.50 per 
thousand, Also Cabbage, Pepper, ete. Oak- 
lin Farm, Salisbury, N. c. 














Sell Trees—Fruit tree! s, pecan trees, shade 
trees; roses, Ornamental, etc. Easy to sell; 
big profits. Write today. Smith Bros. Dept. 
26. Concord, Ga. 


Cabbage, Lettuce, Parsley, and Strawberry 
plants; Asparagus and Rhubarb _ roots; 
Horseradish sets. Ask for price list. Geo. 
M. Todd, Greensboro, N. C. 


Just a few thousand hedge plants left. 
Write quick for price. Reynolds Nursery 
Co., Winston-Salem, N. C, 


Macklin’s 











Plants—Tomato, pepper, and 
eggplants. By express, $2.50 per 1,000; 500 
for $1.50. By mail, 60c. per 100; 500 for 
$2. Sweet potato plants, Providence, . Nor- 
ton Yam, Nancy Hall and Sugar Yam, 
price on application. Catalogue free. Wm, 
Macklin, Dinsmore, Fla, 





Tomato Plants, grown thin on bed, hence 
strong. Send $1.25 for 500; $2 for 1,000, 
stocky plants, by express. Send 50c. for 
1,00, $1.25 for 300; $2 for 300, postpaid. 





For rerooted plants send double. Damp 
moss on roots. Wakefield Plant Farm, 
Charlotte, North Carolina, 

Tomato Plants—Millions of them. Strong, 





hardy, open-air grown, the standard varie- 
ties, Earliana, Redfield Beauty, Globe and 
June Pink, $1.50 per thousand, or will de- 


liver by parcel post, or express, for $1.75. 
Cabbage, $1. Velvet bean seed, 2.50. 
Be -ar’s He ad Farms, Pine Castle, Fla, 


“Kentucky "Wonder, Fat Horse or Cut 
Short cornfield beans, three 15-cent papers 
for 30 cents; one quart, 40 cents, by mail; 
one pint, 25c cents. Tom, Watson, Kleckley’s, 
Jones’ tattlesnake, Bradford's watermelon 
seed, one ounce, 10 cents; three ounces, 25 
cents; one pound, 85 cents postpaid, Un- 
Known or Whippoorwill Peas, bushel, $2.50. 
Christopher, Jones, King’s, Cook’s Broad- 
well’s or half ,and half sgotton seed, one 
pound, 15 cents; one , peck, postpaid, 75 
cents; bushel, express, $1.50. Sweet Po- 
tato slips, any variety, $1.85 per thousand. 
Address, Seed Departmént, LaGrange Fish 
& Produce Co., LaGrange, Ga. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Vigcanne Lent on Scholarships —> Positions 
guaranteed, $600-$900; fare paid. Piedmont 
Business College, Lynchburg, Va. 








Make your neighborhood a reading neigh- 
borhood. Then your neighbors will be ready 


to cooperate with you in all progressive 


e 
Some Useful Canning and Preserv- 
ing Recipes 
OST people save the greater por- 
tion of their fruit crop, while 
much of their garden produce goes to 
waste every year. 
With poor people it is hard to buy 
as Many jars as are needed to can 
all these, and as crops of fruit are 
not sure every year, fruit instead of 
vegetables are canned. 
I always can sufficient fruit for 
home use, make fruit butters of par- 
ings and cores, make jellies, jams and 
preserves, but am not content with- 
out a supply of vegetables during the 
winter season, and as I use kegs and 
stone jars mostly in which to save 
them, I am sending some of my 
recipes. 
Sauerkraut.—Use a clean, scalded 
keg or barrel. Sprinkle the bottom 
with a layer of salt about a quarter 
of an inch thick. Have cabbage heads 
nicely trimmed and washed, put them 
into the barrel two or three at a time 
and chop with a spade until a layer 
about four inches deep is made, then 
another layer of salt, and so on until 
barrel is filled nearly to the top. Then 
put boards with heavy stone on top of 
cabbage and tie a cloth tightly over 
the barrel. If brine should after a 
time seem to decrease more should 
be made of salt and water and poured 
into the barrel. Keep closely cov- 
ered. 
String beans may be kept the same 
way, but as the sour taste desired 
in cabbage is not liked in beans, they 
should be soaked over night and wa- 
ter changed at least once while boil- 
ing. 
Green corn may be kept the same 
as cabbage, a layer of salt and a 
layer of corn cut from cob until the 
vessel is filled with about a pint of 
water to start the brine. <A stone 
jar is best for corn, and when it is 
filled a layer of horse-radish leaves 
should be placed on top to prevent 
souring and molding, then a heavy 
weight. 

Green Tomato Pickle.—One peck green to- 
matoes, 1 dozen onions, both sliced; 2 table- 
spoons black pepper, % teacup ground mus- 
tard, and a few cloves. Put a layer of 
onions and tomatoes in bottom of jar, then 
a scant layer of salt, then a layer of toma- 
toes and onions, until all are used. Let stand 
over night: then pour off the water, drained 
from them; put in a kettle, add the spices 
and a liberal sprinkling of whole mustard 
seed; cover with vinegar and simmer for 20 
minutes. If preferred sweet, use sugar until 
as sweet as desired, May be kept in stone 
jars. 

Delicious Tomatoes Butter may be made of 
about four times as much ripe tomatoes as 
apple cores and parings, boiled together un- 
til tender, pressed through a sieve; sugar 
added as for jelly making, and the juice of 
a lemon or two put in it. Stir constantly to 
prevent scorching, and cook until of the de- 
sired consistency, 

Tomato Preserves.—Use nice, smooth, ripe 
tomatoes; scald and peel. Use a pound of 
sugar to each pound of tomatoes, and any 
spices liked. Cook about three hours, 

Tomato Catsup (Cold).—Cut ripe tomatoes 
in slices. Put in stone jar layers of toma- 
toes with layers of salt between (not too 
much salt). Let stand three days and nights; 
then press through a sieve; add spices to 
suit taste, and vinegar. Put in bottles and 
seal, 

Pickled Onions.—Peel small onions, and 
pour over them strong brine, Let stand 
over night and then drain and put in bottles 
or jars, and pour boiling vinegar over them. 
Let cool and fasten corks or lids. They will 
keep nicely all winter. 

There’s no end to the ways of keep- 
ing a supply of vegetables and I 
trust this may help some one who, 
like myself, has to economize in buy- 
ing vessels for fruits and vegetables. 
Stone jars, kegs or bottles may be 
used for all the foregoing. 

MRS. L. E. ARMOUR. 

Pleasant Hill, La. 





Spraying Tobccco 

N AN early issue, we wish to give 
our readers an article on the sub- 
ject of Spraying Tobacco. Those who 
have had experience along this line 
ean aid us in this work by writing us 
a letter telling of their experience, 
what they used and how they did the 
work. We want letters from both 
sides of the question, favorable and 
unfavorable. 
A prize of $1 will be given for each 
of the five best letters. We want to 
publish these soon. Send in your let- 
ter at once. Mark article “‘Tobacco 
Symposium,” care The Progressive 





movements. 





(21) 549, 





Our free bargain catalog quotes low rices on full 
fencing, house furnishings, and bi 
freight rates. Write today tor your copy. 





5000 BARGAINS !t HOME, FIELD and SHOP| 


line i 





s tools, om Prone snipentat “irom eicheneeel: Low' 





Ready Mixed Paint Fine Sewing 
A good relia- 


ed house paint 
for $1.22 a gal- 
lon—usual _re- 
tail price $1.65. 
Full Equaltothose 
sold at from 
$25.00 to $60.00. 
Thirty days 
home test, ten 

year guaran- 





s 
stains, leads, oils, turpentine, paint 











Six styles $14.50, 
15.75, ® 


brushes, etc. Free color card and tee. Cash or on easy payments. 


catalog. Free catalog on request. pric 


Machines 


inch 
fence 


fence, 
fence 





Poultry and Stock Fence 


Fence for ev- 
ery purpose. 48 


60 inch 28%4c, 26 
inch hog fence 
16%c rod, barb 
wire $1.65 spool. 
Ornamental 


mo ap saving 


Shipped quick from?! michanoed: 


poultry 
25%4e rod; 


gates, 
tools at 








SCREENS 


A_splen- 
did line 
of screen 


SHOP TOOLS 





adjusta- 
ble screens 
and screen 





A complete line includ- 
ing nae ast forges, 
blowers, drills, hammers, j loth 
tongs, nippers, pinchers, ae va 
at about half usual price. 
el cats se Sead Standard goods, well made 
etc. Prices right. Send | ond nicely finished 
for catalog. y sf 














a and on 


Full line cook stoves and ee _ oa 
ranges, oil stoves, etc., all 
styles and prices. Write for Kitchen ‘sates 
free catalog. 


Values in FURNIT URE 





Get catalog. 








We guarantee our 
goods to give com- 
plete satisfaction. 


THE SPOTLESS CO. 


The South’s Mail Order House 
175 Shockoe Lane, Richmond, Va. 


Endorsed by Farm- 
ers Unions in Vir- 
ginia, Carolinas and 
Florida. 











i > 

BARGAINS IN BERKSHIRES 
Pure-bred pigs of the right type, the 
early maturing, smooth prolific kind. 

—and— 

Holstein Bull Calves 
Fine individuals from dams with 
high milk and butter records at low 

prices. 
JASPER STOCK FARM 

G. W. Shuler, Prop., Motley, Va. ca 











SUNNY HOME FARM 
:—-OFFERS—: 
Registered Duroc - Jersey Boar Pigs 
A very few of the highest class, registered, 
Shropshire ram lambs. few very select 
high grade Shropshire ram lambs, sired by 
one of the best imported rams in the East. 








& L. FRENCH &SON, - - CASCADE, VA. 
ad 


For Immediate Shipment 








you keeping high - 
just cows? 


when dry stores up 


Box 180 


Do you consider dairy farming a real busi- 
ness, a man’s job or simply a side issue? Are 


A good Holstein is little short ofa 
motion milk-making machine, that while in 
milk uses her food for milk production and 


into milk fat as soon as she freshens. She 
will earn 50 per cent. on the cost of her feed. 


Why not keep this kind? 
Send for FREE illustrated descriptive booklets. 
Holstein-Friesian Asso., F.L. Houghton, Sec’y., 





Purebred Registered 


HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


producing Holsteins or 
erpetual 


body fat to be converted 


Brattleboro, Vt. 











We 
tee to land advertisem 


‘0 his honesty and b 


OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


do not extend our general advertising guaran- 


er should see land for himself before buying. But 
no man is permitted to offer land for sale in our 
aper unless he shows us grenccente A iia as 


ents, because every purchas- 








I am offering a few pure-bred Southdown ee ewes 
and rams, Essex male pigs, and one 3-year-old Poland- 
China boar, one 12-months-old sow, a number of Collie 
and Shepherd pups. All nice stock. 


L. G. JONES, Tobaccoville, N. C. 


DUROC-JERSEY BOARS 


Herd headers. Sired 7 a good son of the Grand 
Champion Defender out of sows sired by Professor II. 
I guarantee satisfaction. Price $10.00. Pedigrees free. 
First checks get choice. 


W. A. THIGPEN, CONETOE, N. C. 








If you have livestock to sell, now is the 
time to advertise. There was never more 
interest in Hvestock husbandry than right 
now. Get into the game and get your share. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Raise your own posts. Young cedars, 
any size or quantity. W. W. Fowler, Ce- 
darlands, Parksville, 8. C, 


Crushed Oyster Shells for Poultry—100 
pounds, 55c.; 500, $2.25; 1,000, $4. Oakshore 
Poultry Farm, Waverly Mills, 8, Cc. 


Corned Herrings for Sale—Six dollars for 























thousand f.o.b. E. City, N. C. Cash with 
order. J. E, — & Brother, Coliumbia, 
N. om 





‘Wanted, to en for cash, all kinds of Bur- 
lap bags. Write for. free Price List No. 
C10. Richmond Bag Co., Inc., Richmond, 
Virginia, 


For sale, or exchange for pure-bred Jer- 
sey pigs, one pen of Houdan chickens and 
one pen of Buttercups. Price $7 each. T. 
J. Meges, Marshville, N. Cc. 


Send for Free Booklet. All about pat- 
ents and their cost, ‘‘What to Invest,’”’ “Sale 
of Patents,” etc. Shepherd & Campbell, 
500 L. Victor r Building, Washington, BD, C. 


Best Home ‘Canners—All_ | sizes; latest 
methods, Illustrated literature free. Head- 
quarters for cans and labels. Write today. 
Royal Home Canner Co., — 121, Chat- 
tanooga, Te nn. 











For Sale—Pure e Georgia sugar cane syrup 
in 10-pound cans; six to case, $3; 12 five- 
pound cans to case, $3.25. Syrup sealed hot, 
will keep ee no better made F, 
A. Bush, Richland, Ga 


Tomato | Plants—E arly ~ Aeme, Spark’s 
Farliana, Wood’s Improved Ponderosa, June 
Pink; grown in open air; 10 cents dozen; 
seventy-five cents hundred. Spcial prices on 
large quantities. R. D. Clements, Morris- 
ville, N. C 

First-Class Paints—Leading manufactur- 
ers have engaged us to sell big overstock. 
Prices will surprise you, Quality guaran- 
teed. Write for praticulars. Modern Mercan- 
tile Company, Raleigh, N. C. (Send us fifty 
cents (stamps) for a fine Razor, postpaid. 
Just as an introduction to many bargains 
waiting for you). 


FREE—“‘Where to Buy Farm Supplies,” 
@ little booklet printed by us for the con- 
venience of merchants and farmers. It con- 
tains the names and addresses of most of 
our guaranteed advertisers and is a handy 
book of reference. Address Advertising De- 
partment, Progressive Farmer, and it will be 
cheerfully sent without cost to you. 





Farmer. 











Farms for Sale—L. B. Dail, Mt. Olive, N. G, 





Groome, 


Guilford County Farms for Sale—J. As 
Greensboro, N. C. 





Let Me Sell Your Farm at Auction—Expe- 
rienced Real Estate Auctioneer. 


Tavis, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Chas. Cs 





Valuable Stock and Grain Farm, 
$50 per acre; will include large personal 
Box 158, Blackstone, 


for $30. 
Virginia, 


Easy term, 


worth 





Land for Sale—1 
of Ellerbe, N. C. 


05 acres of fine land for 
farming or stock raising; one mile from town 
For other information, R, 
E. Bostick, Box §81, 


Rockingham, N. C. 





Government Farms Free—Our official 112- 
Lands,” 
describes every acre in every county in U. 
S. How secured free; 


page book, ‘‘Vaca 


tables. , All about 
25 cents postpaid. 


Dept. 101, .St. Paul, 


nt Government 


Irrigated Farms. 


Minn. 


1914 diagrams and 
Price 
Webb Publishing Co., 





For Sale—Excellent bright tobacco farm 
four miles from Chase City; 
watered; good neigh- 
convenient to school and church, 
For full particulars, and 
rms, write Jeffreys, Hes- 


of 150 acres; 


good buildings; well 


borhood; 
Bargain at $2,750. 

catalog of other fa 
ter & Company, Ch 


Cut- Over er Pine Lands—in Wayne County, 
cotton, general farming, 
tobacco, vegetables and 
Good water. $6 


Miss. For corn, 


stock raising, nuts, 


fruit. 
to $10 per acre. 


liberal terms on balance. 
folder and maps sent free, address Geo. Kil- 
born, Sec’y, Mobile, Ala. Mention this paper. 


Elevated country. 


ase City, Virginia. 





Terms: one-fourth cas 
For illustrate 





No. 506—Virginia Farm—326 acres, $3,500. 


On public road an 


one and one-half miles from village and six 
miles from railroad station. 
tive land that lies smooth and level; 150 
in woods and tim- 
two small 
barn; also small orchard, 
For particulars regarding this 
address Edward 


acres cleared, 


dwellings and one 
Terms easy. 


and other Virginia farms, 


8S. Wilder & Co., 





For ‘Sale—Bright Tobacco Land—“True to 
the name,” deep gray top soil, 
gray and yellow subsoil. Fine shipping fa- 
good to- 
churches, and 
land une 
per than elsewhere. One 
dealing; 
Investigate this pro- 
and prosperous 


cilities; on the Vir 


bacco market; improved roads; 


up-to-date schools. 
dulating, and chea 
hundred fine 
titles guaranteed. 
gressive town 
Virginia. Virginia 
bridge, Va. 


balance 
ber; well fenced and watered; 





farms. 


d in good neighborhood; 


Charlotte »sville, Va 








ginian Railway; 
No malaria, 


Honorable 


Good produc- 


with sandy, 


section of 
n Realty Co., Inc., Ken- 





Some one has said: “A library of stand- 
private house in America 
would revolutionize our entire civilization.” 
That is not too broad a statement. 
value of good books in forming character 
can hardly be ov 
spire noble thoughts and build high ideals; 
they mean  brain-expansion, 
and character growth; they purify the 
attractiv 


ard books in every 


take the 


and thinking. It 
directly 


er estimated, 


heart 


book.—Smithfield Herald. 


The 
They in- 


sulture, 
taste, 
eness out of low pleas- 
ure, and lift us to a higher plane of living 
is not easy to be mean 


after reading a good, wholesome 
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grow before. 


Nitrogen-Gathering Bacteria 
What They Are 


Highly Magnified. 


Nitrogen-gathering bacteria are minute 
forms of plant life, which under suitable 
conditions develop in nodules on the roots 
of the leguminous crops—Clovers, Alfalfa, 
Peanuts, Vetch and all the different kinds 
of Peas and Beans. They cannot live on 
other crops such as Corn, Wheat, Cotton, 
Oats. They are dependent for their food 
on certain forms of sugars and salts, 
which they can gecure only from the 
leguminous plants. 

Note -the root here with the 
nodules—analyzed 8 per cent 
Nitrogen. These nodules were 
for a long time thought to be in- 
jurious parasites. Later they 
were found to be of greatest 
possible vaiue. 

For these Nitrogen-gathering 
bacteria which the nodules con- 
tain have the power to draw 
Nitrogen (the most expensive of 
all the plant foods) from the air 
and store it in the soil. The 
lumps or nodules on the roots 
instead of being some sort of 
plant disease, may be regarded 

as combined tiny factories and storehouses—facto- 
ries because they convert the Nitrogen from the 
air into forms usable by the plant—storehouses be- 
cause they store up an abundance of Nitrogen in the 
nodules in addition to that furnished the plant. 


During the life of the plant, new colonies of 
nodules are constantly formed, and the old store- 
houses abandoned to decay and release their val- 
ye stores of Nitrogen while new ones are being 

ie 


Clovers, when sufficiently 
lanted with grass or grain, f 
crops, and peas or beans planted w: cor’ 
cotton will produce the same result if supplied with 
active bacteria. 


inoculated, when 


They are raising splendid pe 
their land and adding to the soil’s supply of N 
old, old story, but perhaps it’s new to you. 


The ABC of Soil Inoculation 


By inoculating their seed with Farmogerm, farmers find that they can grow legumes which they never could 
of cow peas, soy beans, clover, vetch and alfalfa—putting humus in 
itrogen. Here is the simple A B C of soil inoculation. 


Can Legumes be Grown Where 
Bacteria are Lacking? 


Some farmers think if they can grow 
legumes their soils need no inoculation, 

But remember the growth of legumes depends 
upon their having enough Nitrogen. They can get 
this Nitrogen either from the air or the soil. 

If the bacteria are lacking, but the soil rich in 
Nitrogen, the legumes will take the Nitrogen from 
the soil instead of taking it from the air and storing 
it in your land. 

So fields may lack inoculation and still grow 
the legumes, but at the soil’s expense. 

This means no nodules—no increased Nitrcgen in 
your soil. 

The way to insure building up your soil is to inoc- 
ulate your seed. 


Why Farmogerm is the Only 
Inoculation to Buy 


For years men sought to find the way 
for farmers to inoculate their seed or 
theif soils, 

Transferring soils from fields where legumes had 
been grown. But this was a primitive method. It 
often meant infecting good land with soil diseases 
and weeds. Uneven stands anc partial success were 
the logical result. 

Then inoculat.-n of seed wastried. It met with 
more or less success—when seed were inoculated 
with absolutely fresh cultures of the bacteria. But 
when shipped away the bacteria would die. 

For these Nitrogen-gathering bacteria are minia- 
ture forms of plant life—and like plants they need 
both food and air. 

When boxed up in powdered form—or shipped in 
a liquid their wants could not be supplied. For if 
air was shut off the bacteria could not survive; and, 
if air were let in, the harmful bacteria would get in 
and kill off the Nitrogen-gathering kind. 

‘o supply the bacteria with both food and air so 
that they could be kept indefinitely—to filter the air 
so that no contaminations could get in was the 
problem. 

r. Earp Thomas solved the problem by produc- 
ing Farmogerm—now recognized as the standard 
inoculation and covered by the broadest patents. 


How Farmogerm Bacteria Are Kept Alive 
and Active From Our Laboratory to YOU 


These bacteria are put in a soft jelly 
that is made of just the plant foods these 
bacteria need. It is really a chemical 
combination exactly like the roots of the 
legumes on which these bacteria grow. 

They have all the food they need except the Ni- 

h et from the air—and that is 


All impurities are kept out by by a series of cotton 
plugs in the tube. 
So the bacteria come to you strong and virile 
without any impurities. 
The slightest impurity would be shown by molds 
or other micro organisms which would destroy the 
With dry powdered inoculations or liquid 
inoculations it is impossible to keep impurities out 
—and there is no way to detect them. 
Farmogerm is, therefore, the only safe and sure 
inhculation for the legume crops. Farmers and 
Experiment Stations, County Demonstration Agents 
all attest its value, 


O us it’s an 


Breeding Counts 


Breeding counts with bacteria as it does 
with corn or live stock. We treat the 
legume plants with bacteria and plant them 
in the jelly containing everything the 
plants require except Nitrogen. 

The difference in the development of 
nodules is watched. By comparing differ- 
ent strains of bacteria from different local- 


ities, and conditions of soil and climate, 
those are selected that have the greatest 
power of building nodules and producing 
nitrates. Some strains build nodules much 
quicker than others. After five years of 
breeding Farmogerm Cultures are like 
pedigreed corn and stock—and they are 
the only pedigreed bacteria! 





A Word of Warning 


Don’t be misled into thinking that any kind of 
bacteria in the soil will do the work of Farmogerm, 
or that so-called cultures put up to starve in wads 
of cotton, drowned in sealed bottles of water or 
dried up in cans of powder, are just as good as 
Farmogerm bacteria. There is only one prepara- 
tion of high-bred bacteria and that is Farmogerm. 
Other people may grow bacteria and send you 
“dead ones.’? We breed znd select bacteria, and 
send them to you alive ina jelly that contains the 
same kind of food they get when they grow in the 
plant roots, and in a bottic that admits a supply of 
pure, filtered air to keep them active and ready to 
hustle when you put them on the seed. 

Farmogerm is the only preparation of pure high- 
bred bacteria that can be guaranteed to be pure— 
alive and active, and to remain in this condition for 
long periods of time. Such a guarantee goes with 
every bottle of Farmogerm. 

Farmogerm cultures are always fresh cultures. 
They are as alive and active a year afterwards as 
the day they leave our laboratory. 


$9 Inoculates 5 Acres 


That’s all it costs to inoculate your seed with 
Farmogerm. You can get a one-acre size for $2. 
To do without Farmogerm—not to let these bacteria 
add tothe Nitrogen in 
your soil—not to use 
them to produce bigger 
crops of hay and put 
humus in your soil—is 
not to use the greatest 
aid the twentieth cen- 
tury has brought forth 
to increase soil fertility. Z 


Our interesting book- 
let and copy of ‘‘The 
Legume Grower” giv- 
ing valuable informa- 
tion about legume 
crops sent free upon 
request. 


| a “‘Shorseless age.” 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER ” 


lect their horses and even abuse 
them. The progress men have made 
would have been impossible without 
the aid of the horse, and none of us 
knows just how much we all owe to 
this ‘‘noblest friend of man.” 

In recent years there has been 
much speculation as to the place of 
the horse on the farm of the future. 
It has seemed certain that the auto- 
mobile, on.one hand, and the traction 


| engine on the other, would take his 


place in many respects and do much 
of the work he has been doing. This 
is undoubtedly true; but all the 
while that these inventions have been 
coming into use the demand for 
horses has gone on _ increasing. 
Horses will do a much smaller pro- 
portion of the farm work of the fu- 
ture; but there is no reason to be- 
lieve that the actual number of horses 
needed on the farm will at any time 
—at least within our hope of life— 
be any smaller than it now is. There 
will always remain work that only 
horses can do, and no one need fear 
If only well-bred 
horses, suited to the work they are 
to do, and properly fed and cared for, 
can be substituted for the many bad- 
ly used, ill-conditioned and poorly 
cared-for horses still found at the 
present day, all will be well. 


THE MARKETS 


RALEIGH MARKETS 
(Report Furnished by Barbee & Co.) 


Cotton. 
Good middling 
Strict middling 
Middling ..... 














eeeee 


Flour, Hay and Grain 
(Report Furnished by C. B. Gill & Co.) 


Flour—per barrel—wholesale prices: 
High grades .... «eee $5.15 @$5.60 
Lower grades 4.90 
Corn—No. 2 white 95@ .98 
No. 2 mixed ....... 96 


Timothy hay, per ton. 


ee 


coccccese 4@ . 
seveee e$22.60 @$26.00 


Provisions 
Snowdrift shortening . 
Compound, tierce basis ... 
Pure lard, tierce basis .. 


Cheese, full Cream: o.ccccccccccsccsces SS 


Meats 
Hama, sugar-cured ...ccceccccce 


18 @20 ¢ 
Reg. ribs, 40-45 ...ccsecs 


12% @12%e 





SAVANNAH COTTON 
(Report furnished by W. T. Williams, Editor 
The Cotton Record) 

April 15 

Ordinary 
Good ordinary 


SR Re 


are eae 
ast 


igang 


Se a ae 


Low middling 

Middling 

Good middling 
Total sales—bales 
Cottongeed, carload lots, 
Cottonseed meal, per ton 
Cottonseed hulls, per ton (sacked) 


NORFOLK COTTON 


ee 





For sale by 


aie 


2 


MOGER 





per ton.......$25.00 


PAR 


e Coe-Mortimer Co., carieston, s. ¢. 


And Leading Seed Houses and Dealers, 























A Reading Course in Agriculture 


(Continued from page 9$ this issue) 


cellent carriage horses, and when 
crossed with the light mares of trot- 
ting blood found on many farms, pro- 
duce a fairly good farm animal. This 
cross, of course, lacks the weight of 
the draft breeds, but is usually of 
good type and well adapted to driving 
and ordinary farm work. 


The Draft Horse 


HERE is yet one more general 

type of horses, and this type has 
become of recent years the most im- 
portant of all to the farmer. It is 
the ‘‘draft’”’ type, so called because it 
is specially adapted to the drawing of 
heavy loads. The Thoroughbred and 
the trotter have been bred for speed; 
the saddle horse for ease and grace 
of movement; the carriage horse for 
a combination of speed, stylish ap- 
pearance and strength; the draft 
horse for strength—pulling ability. 
As might be expected, horses of this 
type are larger than those bred for 
other purposes. They also differ 
greatly in ‘‘conformation,” or general 
make-up. Compare the picture of 
the great square-built, heavy-boned 
Percheron with that of the slender, 
graceful Morgan, and it will be easy 


to see how each is fitted for special 
tasks. The Percheron and other draft 
breeds—Clydesdale, Shire, Belgian 
and Punch—are ‘bred to draw big 
loads. Speed beyond a good walk is 
not required of them. There is no 
reason why they should have fancy 
gaits or fine knee action. It is their 
business to pull the heavily loaded 
wagon, the big plow, the binder and 
corn harvester. Thus as farm ma- 
chinery has become larger the horses 
of this type have become more popu- 
lar and farmers have come to value 
a work horse largely in proportion 
to his conformity to the draft type. 
This is especially true in the West- 
ern and North Central States, where 
large machinery is used on the farm. 
In the Cotton States, where smaller 
implements are used, most farmers 
prefer a lighter horse. 

Tt seems but reasonable to con- 
clude, however, that with the in- 
creased use of heavier implements, 
the demand will be more and more 
for larger horses—or larger mules 
where mules are used. 

While this is the case, it also seems 
certain that there will continue to be 
a good demand, especially on small 
farms and those in hilly sections for 
a general-purpose horse, that is, one 
that can not only pull the plow, but 


trot well when hitched to the buggy 
or move with ease under the saddle. 
Such horses are to be found, but there 
is no breed which has these qualities 
fixed in it. Perhaps the Morgan 
comes as near it as any, and there 
are those who believe that from this 
strain will be developed a truly Amer- 
ican breed of horses, true to type and 
suited to the special needs of many 
farmers. Of course, such a breed will 
have to sacrifice something of speed 
to strength and something of strength 
to speed. It is not to be expected 
that the weight and hauling power of 
the Percheron will ever be combined 
with the grace of the saddler or the 
speed of the trotter. 


The Horse’s Place on the Farm 


HE horse was probably one of the 

very earliest animals brought into 
the service of man, and all through 
the ages he has been men’s constant 
companion, their servant and their 
friend. This long period of human 
association has developed in him a 
fine intelligence, as well as a remark- 
able fitness for the work he is sup- 
posed to do, It is a sad thing that 
there should be any man who does 
not appreciate the horse and the ser- 
vice he has been to the race, or that 
there should still be those who neg- 





(Reported by Eure Harris & Co., 
April 17 
Good middling ..... 
Strict middling 
Middling 
Strict low middling 
Tone quiet. 


Norfolk, 





HICKORY EGGS AND BUTTER 

Eggs—Fresh-gathered, 

Butter—Creamery, 
Country 


per dozen 
per pound 





RICHMOND LIVESTOCK 


(Report furnished by W. G. Lambert, Mgr., 
Union Stock Yards, Richmond, Va.) 
April 13 
Steers—Best, per cwt 
Medium to good 
Common to fair 
Heifers—Best, per 
Medium to good 
Common to fair 
Cows—Best, per cwt 
Medium to good 
Common to fair 
Oxen, per cwt, 
Bulls, per cwt. 
Calves—Extra, per cwt. 
Medium 
Dairy cows, 
Hogs—Best, 
Good 
Sows and stags 
Sheep—Best, per cwt. 
Common to fair 
Lambs 


.00@$S 


per head 
per ¢ 


5.004 





Robeson County’s Commissioners 
gressive body of men. They have served 
the county well during their term of office 
but they have done nothing better than their 
recent action in increasing the county’s part 
of the salary of a farm demonstrator to $600 
and appropriating $500 for a farm-life 
school. This is money well invested which 
will bring the county returns that it would 
be impossible to compute.—Lumberton Rob- 
esonian, 


are a pro- 
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Business Talks 


For Farmers and 
Farmers’ Wives 





By J. A. MARTIN 





PRAYER OF AN ADVERTIS- 

ING COUNSELLOR 
(By Henry Lee Staples) 

O HAVE all publishers who lie 

about circulation claims hate me; 
to have all fraudulent advertisers 
sneer at me; to have all dishonest, in- 
efficient agents.combat me—that is 
my prayer. 

And may I serve well the honest 
advertiser. May I help the truthful 
publisher. May all able, honest 
agents be my friends. 

I would be the enemy of the dis- 
honest, the friend of the true. 

I pray for the patience to wade 
through volumes till midnight hours 
—the faculty of analysis—the ability 
to remember. 

May I toil unceasingly to find the 
vital selling argument. Let not 
weariness dull the edge of my per- 
ception. 

And after these hours of silent 
effort, with all of my pent up energy 
and enthusiasm, with countless argu- 
ments fighting within me for utter- 
ance, when I can no longer remain 
silent—then may I have the power to 
write. May I make the reader feel as 
I do. May every sentence—every 
thought—-strike a responsive chord in 
the reader’s breast. 

May utter absorption, as they read 
each word, make them oblivious of 
all else. 

When they read the last word, may 
their enthusiasm be as great as mine, 
when I laid down my pen. 

May their desire for the goods burn 
as strong as my desire to direct their 
wants. 

Though things that defer action— 
though wishes cannot be at once ful- 
filled—yet, may their desire be as 
constant as my ambition. 

May their satisfaction with the 
goods be as great as my satisfaction 
with the achievement of selling. 

Give me, I pray, for everyone I 
serve, the patience to toil—the fac- 
ulty of analysis—the ability to re- 
member—the power to do. 


THE 





ASPHALT ON THE FARM 


NE of the most important uses to 

which genuine natural asphalt is 
being put is in its use for ready roof- 
ing which makes a water-tight weath- 
er-proof lasting covering that defies 
rain, sun, wind, snow, heat, cold, and 
fire. It comes in such shape that it 
can easily be applied by any handy 
man on the farm. 

And its economy both in original 
and final cost gives it first place in 
the consideration of roofing for build- 
ings of the scientifically-managed 
farm. 

But the use of natural asphalt 
doesn’t stop here. Its absolute wa- 
ter-proofing qualities are an admir- 
able check on dampness anywhere. 
Hence, in the form of cement it 
makes a valuable coating for stone 
work foundations, cellar walls, con- 
crete floorings, concrete silos and in- 
numerable places where complete 
dryness or water-proofing is neces- 
sary. 

This water-proofing quality also 
adapts it for preventing rust on metal 
work, so that natural asphalt paint 
is now available for use on steel 
girders, iron fences, implements, or 
anything which is exposed to corrod- 
ing influences. 

Another important farm use for 
natural asphalt arises from its value 
in preserving wood from decay. 

Fence posts saturated with asphalt 
which has been liquefied by intense 
heat, endure for years beyond the or- 
dinary life of such posts; and all tim- 
ber, used where wood-preservation 
from dampness or decay is necessary 
or desirable, is greatly increased in 
durability. 

In many of the places on the mod- 


ern farm where it is necessary for 
efficiency and economy to go hand in 
hand, natural asphalt steps in and 
proves not only its value, but its 
indispensability. 





BUY THAT SILO NOW 


HEN I am riding on a train down 
South and see a silo on a farm 

I poke my head out of the window to 
mark the place and get a good look. 
Up in the North (where I am now) 
I’d soon catch cold doing this. Every 
farm seems to have from one to five 
silos and the cattle are sleek and fat. 
{t ‘‘peeves’”’ me to see a Southern 
farmer buying feed and hay from the 
West. It ‘‘peeves” me still more to 


know he is putting no manure back | 


on his land. Let’s make the South 
a land of ensilage feeders. 


Some of the best silos made are | 
advertised in The Progressive Farm- | 


er and J venture to say any one of 
them will more than pay for its cost 
in a year. How? 


put in a silo for green winter feed. 

Look up our silo and ensilage cut- 
ter advertisers and make a deal with 
them. We will help you if you ask it. 





MAKING THE FARM PLEASANT 


A farm is just what we make it—a 
pleasant or an unpleasant place to 
live. 

A few flowers in the front yard, a 
hammock on the porch, a cement 
walk to the barn, an automobile— 
any one or all of these things might 
make the difference between content- 
ment and discontent with life on the 
farm for the family. 

‘ Little conveniences for the work, 
also, are important. If, by expending 
a few dollars, we can lighten a task 
for years, such as hooking an engine 
to the cream separator or the churn, 
is it not good farming and good liv- 
ing to do so? 

You will farm better and live bet- 
ter if you keep in touch with the ad- 
vertisers in The Progressive Farmer. 





A GOOD SIGN. 


PAINT manufacturer said to me 

recently—‘‘You folks down South 
must be painting a lot, I get hun- 
dreds of inquiries for literature from 
down there and my dealers’ sales are 
increasing steadily.” 

Surely, there’s room for improve- 
ment! I wish Southern people could 
look out of this train window where 
I am sitting and see the painted farm 
homes. It looks vastly different from 
the land I love so much. And yet, 
naturally, the South is a beautiful 
country. 





BE READY. 


Lge demand for clover, alfalfa and 
fall crop seed is going to be enor- 
mous this coming fall and 
Many of our advertisers have been 
unable to supply the demand and 
been compelled to stop their advertis- 
ing. 
Now— the time to 


right now---is 


plant good seed and be ready to sell ' 


good seed next season at good prices, 
I know one man who made enough 
on seed this year to buy a fine Here- 
ford bull to start a herd of beef cat- 
tle. 





BELGIAN HARES WANTED 


[THIN the last few days we have 

had several inquiries as to 
where Belgian hares can be secured. 
Those having hares for sale should 
advertise them. 





By reducing the | 
feed bills, labor of hauling and han- | 
dling bought feeds, improved condi- | 
tion of stock, and manure returned | 
to the land. Tons of corn stalks and | 
fodder are burned in the South every | 
year which ought to be cut green and | 





HIS is the old reliable David 
Bradley No. 1 Flat Drop 
Force Drop.Corn Planter. 

For over thirty years it has held 
first place with thousands of 
farmers in all parts of the country 
under all conditions. Recent 
improvements have made it evex 
more popular than before. 


It takes all kinds and sizes of 
seed, deposits without scattering. 
Is strong and durable, yet light 
enough in weight and in draft 
for any ordinary team to handle 
easily, 

Simple, easy to adjust and 
drops uniformly. Hinged seed 
boxes tilt forward, making it easy 
to change plates. These and 
many other advantages are fully 
explained in catalog described 
at left. 


Brad ley 


(GO) (4G, 
Planters 


Our price for the Bradley 
No. 1 Flat Drop Force Drop 
Corn Planter, complete with 
check rower is $28.50, direct 
from our own factory. Its 
equal, if obtainable elsewhere, 
would cost you $40.00 to $50. 00. 

For complete description 
and prices turn to the imple- 
ment pages of our big Gen- 
eral Catalog, or if you prefer, 
send for our new Planter and 
Implement Book which con- 
tains descriptions and illustra- 
tions of the complete line of 
Bradley planters, plows, culti- 
vators, harrows, spreaders, 
etc., besides buggies, wagons, 
harness, gasoline engines, sup- 
plies for dairymen, poultry- 
men, fruit growers and bee 
keepers. e make edge drop 
planters too. These are also 
described in the book we will 
send you. Just say ‘‘Send me 
your Pianter Book No,77P76 
on a postal card and mail to 









































winter. | 
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Sun Proof 


Extreme heat has no effect on the OilPull. Plow and plant when you are 
ready with no loss of time or profit. Crop rotation always possible. 


oyPun 


“4 2OPTE iND- 
15-30, 25-45, 30-60 horsepower 
The Rumely OilPull Tractor burns cheap kerosene or even cheaper fuels 
at all loads and at any kind of work. It furnishes plenty of smooth, relia- 
ble power for threshing, silage cutting or pumping. , 
Hitched to a Rumely Sanders Disc Plow you can plow as deep as you 
like. Break up the hard pan and increase your crops almost a half. 
The OilPull equipped with extension rims will work on soft ground—any- 
where a mule can go. Hundreds of farmers in the South are making money 
with the OilPull. Rumely service is back of every Rumely machine—49 
branches and 11,000 dealers—supplies and repairs on short notice. 


Our booklet—“Power Farming”’—gives facts and figures that show what 
the tractor will do for you. 


RUMELY LINES 


Kerosene Tractors Threshing Machines Cream S i 
Gasoline Tractors Corn Machines Feed —— Rood Steed 
Engine Plows Baling Presses Stationary Engines Steam Engines 


RUMELY PRODUCTS COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 
Power-Farming Machinery 


Atlanta Ga. New Orleans La. 
Mermphis Tenn. Little Rock Ark. 
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Chicago Illinois 








When writing to advertisers, mention The Progressive Farmer 





THE PROGRESSIVE. FARMER * 


P. A. 
makes men 
pipe-hungry! 


Just you get a whiff of “the national 

joy smoke,” and it’sdollarstodough- 

nuts you beat it to the nearest store 

that sells tobacco and stock up. 

The flavor and aroma of Prince 

CRIMP ¢ ee Albert has sure got ’em a} hacked 
LONG BURNING pip; off the boards. 

CIGARETTE Yopacco” / 

Just figure on that, then realize P. 

, ae A. can’t bite your tongue, because 

The 1 HC Line O matter how you handle your hay : iemaacs aaa irik ts ce con a No other 

GRAIN AND HAY crop after the mowing is done, . sic ats 


Fags: Reapers whether with rake, tedder and loader, side 
Rakes, Stackers delivery rake and loader, or sweep rake and 
A ang stacker, the best machines for your work are 


Hay Presses ‘ 
pcORN MACHINES | those that are sold under the International 
ers, ickers 


“4 He HC loc rade a ‘th hi It is t 
ocal dealers se ese machines. is to R ‘ , 
their interest to see that your hay is put intothe barn You goto P. A. just like a baby puts its 
stack, or bale, in the best condition, regardless o little hand out for candy, natural like! 
weather or accident. — ed oe ~~ an I oa It’s so delicious that you smoke it all 
tedder, side delivery rake, self or hand dump rake, ae ’ 
stacker, sweep cali loader, combined sweep rake day and all evening—and there’s no 
and stacker, or hay press, they sell you a machine oS comeback! You make a mental 
— you = depend upon, that will give you pere note of that! 
ectly satisfactory service. eae 
Drop us a line, and we will direct you to the R, J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO. 
nearest dealer handling our machines, and will also Winston-Salem, N. C. 
send you interesting catalogues -describing any one 
of the above machines you may be interested in. 
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Buy P. A. in toppy red bags, 

Sc; tidy red tins, 10c; andin 

‘handsome pound and half. 
pound humidors. : 
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EVENTY-SEVEN YEARS the world’s standard Plow. « 
Enjoy the pleasure and profit of having the best. The 
leaping deer trade-mark is your protection, the sign of 

quality—the mark of staunchness, reliability and great plow 
value. John Deere plows mean— 


is ad 








Good Work. Unless a plow does perfect work 

you can’t afford to own it at any price. 

Ease of Management. Have regard for your 

comfort. . You are not going to live always 

nor buy a new plow every year. 

Strength and Durability. Repairs are ex- 
ensive, delays annoying. A good plow lasts 
onger than a poor one. 

Lightness of Draft. Horse flesh and horse 

feed cost money. Power isan expense. 


Sn 
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There’s a NEPONSET Roofing 
for Every Building 


a mainnnenecnantins SEtmAAR nn Ares 


; . . e 

No crawling under the plow in the dirt, skinning your ik 
hands changing old style bolted shares. , iB 2 Paroid Roofing 

Get John Deere plows with Quick Detachable Shares. ae —— éé ze 
Only one nut to remove and that handy to reach. Save ie a4 §4 Neponset Roofings the slowly made 
pods. gy to ere old a si oh ae all o ie 24 kind. Then you are sure to get roofings that 
trouble. ou can’t afford to buy a plow without this ie #4 . ? 
new and exclusive John Deere feature. iB &. are slow to wear out. Then dad Il_never os 6 


BETTER FARM IMPLEMENTS AND HOW TO USE THEM Ik $4 poor roofing when you need a good one. 


This is the best and biggest book we have issued. Costs i Neponset Roofings are long on the roof—because long ‘‘in the making.*° 
us nt cents pomene to mail but we will send you a copy ‘ 
free if you use 


: 4 This means more than you think. It means this: Maximum protection to 
nen 5 a your home—your stock—and your pocket-book. _ Protection against leaks 
Ack for package No. P2 and address your letter to ig: —repairs—and that greatest danger of all—fire. Remarkable ‘‘year-in-and- 
year-out’’ protection—in cold or hot climates—at_a minimum cost—this is 
the ‘‘blanket protection’® slowly made Neponset Roofings invariably give. 


There’s a slowly made Neponset Roofing for every purpose. Neponset 
Paroid is the great roofing for fine farm buildings. 


Other Neponset Roofings are—Neponset Shingles for residences; Neponset _, 
Proslate, the colored roofing. 


Sold by dealers everywhere. Write for name of nearest dealer. 


Surely Send for Roof Book—FREE 


Ce Ae aA . pe 
LOLI LEIA LEER PEA PUTS COLONIES ROE I 
































ee a New York Chicago Washington San Francisco 
BOI I 4 K TEE‘ Ail Cultivators are 2 oO oa FIS H BITE Canadian Office and Plant: Hamilton, Ont. 

aon Ad. i Mat like b , if Also makers of Neponset Wall Board, used in place of laths and plaster, and Neponset 
style cultivators out of business wherever tried. You - © hungry wolves any season y ilding Paper 

sippy eancaloga tfarm,rituout tnom- For cuts, | gy’ yonbatt with Magia wish eare:, Berg benno 

ces, te: ais, -? B ¢ ‘a 

CRIF IN OTR: S00r9 WEIS ey kinds of fish. Keeps you busy pulling 
FFIN MACHINE & SUPPLY co., GRIFFIN, GA, ey them out. Write to-day and get a box 

7 to help introduce it. Agents wanted. 


J,F, Gregory, Dept. § St.Louis, Mo When writing to advertisers mention The Progressive Farmer. 

















Our advertisers are guarantecd reliable, 








